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Gain of Inconsistency is often vastly better 
Inconsistency than consistency. If we were wrong 


yesterday, that is no reason why we should be wrong 
to-day. It is better to be right at the call of present 
duty, even though we are thereby inconsistent with 
our own record, than to be recreant to the call of 
present duty for the sake of being consistent. Con- 
sistency may be “a jewel,” and again it may be @ 
sham that deceives the eyes and misleads the soul. 


a 


Vitality is the great safeguard 
against infection, either natural or 
Science has discovered the existence of 


Moral Infection 
physical. 


_Soores of infectious bacilli which are around us in the 
| We in our food, in our drink, and where not? Each 


eR Rananeeteig of them to kill an 


\ 


army, if they had taken any effect on us. They did not 
do so because we had the strength and vitality to cast 
them off. If we had equal spiritual vitality, tempta- 
tions would be cast off in the same way. Situations, 
company, books, and teachings, which now work to 
lower the tone of spiritual life in us, would have no 
effect whatever on us. The promise would be ful- 
filled to us: “ They shall take up serpents, and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall in no wise hurt 
them.” 
Oo 


Making Things the We have something’ to do even in 

Willof God = the working out of God’s will. I 
am asked, “ Was that misfortune God’s will?” I 
have to answer, “ That depends on what you made of 
it.” God sent the burden or the sorrow, and you, 
receiving it in patience, had, through it, a ministry of 
strength, ofspiritual sustenance, of deeper trust,wrought 
in your heart; then it has all been God’s will. You 
took it wrongly, you rebelled, you despaired, and Jost 
heart and faith and hope; it was not God’s will, but 
the sinful will of man, which was thus accomplished. 
Distinctly thus the same thing may be God’s will, or 
be destroyed in its divine purpose. Luther said: 
“ Our God doeth like a printer who setteth his letters 
backward,—we see and feel well the setting, but we 
shall see the print beyond in the life to come.” But, 
alas! not content to wait till then, we often so lose 
patience because we cannot decipher here, that we cast 
away the fourm ; and so for us it comes about that that 
of God’s setting never has a word of truth to bring at 
all. There is nothing of all that comes that has not in 
it a will of God, and we can so receive it that we shall 
bring forth that will of God. How we have borne 
our burden decides whether that burden has really 
been in us the will of God. ~ 


Oo 


Perfected through A sense of need is a necessary of 
Suffering life. Want is the great stimulus to 
activity. “The sovereign source of melancholy is 
repletion,” says Professor James. He who feels no 
want ought quickly to set about discovering his needs. 
The fact that he has not felt them proves his inanity 
and his lack. A class of girls in a mission school, 
when asked what they were going to be on attaining 
womanhood, were ready with answers. Each one had 
a laudable ambition to succeed in some particular 
trade or calling. But when the same question was 
put to a class of daughters of worldly wealth, it was 
met with silence and open-eyed wonder. They had 
never thought that they were going to be anything or 
accomplish anything. ‘They had it allalready. The 
idea of being something was a new one in their lives. 
Where there is no struggle there is little inspiration. 
There may be a semblance of activity, but little real 
accomplishment. “ You don’t know how this priva- 
tion rouses me,” said a scholar recently in conversa- 
tion. “What privation do you mean?” said his 
interlocutor. “I mean,” rejoined he, “this going for 
one, two, and even three, days without a meal because 
I haven’t a cent to buy one with.” He seemed fired, 
in his pursuit, with the idea that he could make his 
stomach of so little consequence compared with the 
problem which he was working out for humanity's 
sake. There is not one of us but bas a need which 





might give to his life keener zest, few of us but have 
a repletion which is a source of meluncholy and ener- 
vation. It rests with ourselves to see that our powers 
are perfected through suffering, and that life grows 
lovely under adversity. 


C3 


Our Enemies, and What to Do 
with Ther 


Dee elaborate attention which we give to our ene 
mies in this world, and the disproportionate 
comfort which we get from our friends, is one of the 
interesting and amusing things of life, although it is 
long before we come to see or appreciate the amusing 
side of it. In the first place, the chances are that 
our enemies are much fewer than we think, and 
probably their hostility is considerably less gifted and 
powerful than we imagine. About half our trouble 
in this world is imaginary, as we all find out when we 
compare our pretentious fears with the real evil 
which has come to us. But this question of what we 
shall do with our enemies is a vital one, and on the 
answer we give to it will depend much of our peace 
of mind. Some men are strong enough to go right 
at their enemies and overcome them in an open fi-ld; 
but there are people who cannot do this, who never- 
theless overcome them by imagining that they 
have none. About the hardest thing in this world 
to overcome is an invincible ignorance, and, if a man 
cannot be persuaded that he has enemies, what 
enemies he has will get weary of it after a while. It 
is a terribly discouraging thing for an enemy not to 
be appreciated ; and sometimes, when he fails to be 
appreciated as an enemy, he may turn to, in his vast . 
hunger for appreciation, and become a friend. 
Running away from enemies -all our lives is a 
dangerous thing. and begets a tramp-soul in a man, 
The skill some of us display in finding enemies is 
worthy of a- better cause, and, after having with 
great painstaking discovered one, we ought te con- 
front ourselves with the question,“ Js he an especially 
fine specimen, to reward all this vigorous inquiry 
which we have made for him?” With what an 
awful hush we whisper to each other that So-and-o is 
out of sorts, as if it were the greatest event that had 
happened since the War ; and what an epoch-making 
event it is when we have discovered that some one 
does not like us! The fact that we ourselves are out 
of sorts with some one does not seem to us of the 
vastest importance, and the chances are that our 
enemy has not half as exalted an opinion of his 
enmity as we have. We are perfectly sure, each of 
us for ourselves, that our enmity toward another is 
not either very deep seated or very important, but we 
are equally sure that his is of a very serious and 
relentless nature. If we could reflect a little of our 
own harmlessness over upon him, the truth would come 
out; for it is quite as safe to think that other people 
are as good as ourselves as it is to think the contrary. 
What untold burdens good people carry by this 
habitual thought about their enemies ! 


the spiritual wild-beast stage ; they no longer feel the 


danger of violence to their persons, yet spiritually 
they live and walk in constant fear of an ambush, 
With the over-morbid it would doubtless be a real 


They are in -. 
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relief if their enemies would come at them visibly, 
aud have it over with them, - They work with only 
one hand, the other is always armed with suspicion. 
Now and then a man says to himeelf, “ Well, the 
worst my enemy can do cannot be worse than I have 
imagined him capable of, and I am not going to 
bother with this any more,” and immediately upon 
his disarming himself there seems to follow a general 
peace. European nations are waiting for some one 
else to disarm ; human beings arg doing the same. 
And there is enough inherent nobility in most of us 
not to take advantage of a disarmed man, as he finds 
who enters upon this course. 

We have worried about our enemies all our days, 
and the worst they have done us, we frankly confess, 
is in our worry. At last, little by little, we venture 
out from our closely guarded suspicion, and we are 
‘ surprised to find how quiet everything really is. If 
we have any sense of humor, we begin to think we 
have flattered ourselves too much on the amount of 
attention we were attracting, and we have some fun 
at our own expense. It is one of our great salva- 
tions to get into the habit of going about freely and 
dving our work unsuspiciously. Serving God with- 
out fear is one of the highest things to hope for. 

These days in which we live have been distinguished 
for great ingenuity in the use of waste products, so 
that there turns out to be scarcely anything that 
We cannot use. Science is‘giving a grand account of 
the world's rubbish, and the whole creation waits for 
man’s spirit to give as glorious and triumphant ac- 
count of its spiritual rubbish. This is one of the 

‘triumphant things aboyt a truly spiritual man,—his 
skill in turning to account. the things which seem 
to have lost all usefulness, and which are a positive 
meyace. Weakness, poverty, enmity, sorrow, pain, — 
all these things the increase of spiritual science finds 
place for. The “ Moral Uses of Dark Things ” the in- 
eréasingly moral man is sure to find ; and, after years of 
trying to escape from our enemies, it occurs to us to 
examine and see whether we may not find some assets 
among these very liabilities. 

Enemies have their uses, only it takes a little good- 
nature and sense of humor to find it out. ' As we lodk 
backward and recall how we have prophesied to our- 
selves that thie or that enemy was sure to work usill, 
and recall, too, how he never was able really to inter- 
fere with us or our real vital course through the 
world; as we recall how one trouble after another 
that was with us night or day has passed into an ob- 
security which it is hard to being forth again,—it is 
only reasonable to take for granted that most of these 
new troubles and disagreements will end the same 
way. Very few of our annoyances are so great 
that we dare prophesy two years of life for them. 
And one of the uses of enemies is the fine breathing- 
spell we get when we find that they are not enemies. 
The fine way in which they keep us strung up to our 
best work, the watchfulness they beget in us about a 
thousand other things besides themselves, is perfectly 
invaluable. When we think of all the good fiber 
our enemies have put into us, of the providential 
way in which they have drawn our attention away 
from worse things, we surelv have something to be 
grateful for. 

Great men have always used their enemies in one 
way or another, and have made them the means of 
their own advancement. They have made them ad- 
vertise them when they needed a name, and were too 
busy to get out and do any advertising for themselves, 
or were too modest to do it if they had the time. The 
only way to get some people to be your friends is to 
leave them long enough in undisputed possession of 
their hostility to you. Give enmity a free enough 
course, and it will likely enough glorify you. Half 
of our trouble in this world comes from trying to get 
out of trouble; and with most of our enemies there is 
not much need of doing anything at present except 
to confine them to the task of finding their own fuel, 

"and to resolutely refuse to furnish them with’ any 
our-elves. There is nothing that brings low an enmity 
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like letting it strike against nothing. A sledge-ham- 
mer stroke against nothing wrenches the hammer gut 
of one’s hand, but the interposition of the anvil gives 
reassurance for another blow. 

An enemy has tremendous uses for conversion. A 
converted enemy is worth as much ‘to a man as two 
ordinary friends ; and, if you can be a converted enemy 
of some one, you will like him enough better to thor- 
oughly reward you for the trouble. While it is not 
a very high ambition for a man to have to be an 
opposer of all new truth, such people have been never- 
theless of the greatest value in the world as a bul- 
wark of good things when once they have seen the 
point of them. They never make up their minds to 
more than a few things in a lifetime, they may not 
change their minds more than twice, but their con- 
servative power is tremendous in favor of what they 
change to. It is a great luxury to see with what 
tenacity a man who has opposed a new idea clings to 
it when he really does see the reason of it. They are 
the people who stay by the stuff, while others forge 
ahead, and get new stuff ready for others to look out 
for. We ought to be thankful enough for our ene- 
mies, especially if they are first-class enemies, who 
confine themselves to our opinions,and not tous. The 
man who has had first-class enemies, and made them 
a help to him, wiil find a life rewarded with praise at 
every step a perfect wilderness. Men who have been 
denounced all their days must be sadly at a loss to 
know what to do, and how to do it, when all their 
machinery proves to have nothing more todo. When 
one of the great abolitionists was, at a public meet- 
ing, presented with a watch, and stood up to respond 
to the compliment, he turned it over in his hand, and 
looked at it, and said, “ If this were 
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the Persian Gulf. It is on the junction of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, about seventy miles from the gulf, according to Lip- 
pincott’s Gazetteer, though Alden’s Home Atlas represents it 
much farther southeast, on the site that Case’s Bible Atlas 
gives for ‘‘ Busra.” This might mislead some. Now in the 
article, the ruins of *Tello are said to be “ three or four days’ 
journey northeast” of Busra. Now, Case represents Warka as 
very much to the westward, slightly north, of Busra, while the 
Shatt el-Hai, according to Alden, is a mouth of the Tigris con- 
necting with the Euphrates about longitude 46° 30’. On this 
stréam Case locates “ Larissa ” (‘‘ Ellasar,” “Senkireh”), Is 
not this the site of the exploration which the author calls 
Lagash? It adds so much to my,interest to be able to trace 
anything of this kind on the map, that I trust you will pardon 
my making these inquiries, 


This inquiry involves three principal points: 1. 
Busra, Bosra, Basra, Bassora, Bussora, and Balsora (all 
these names are also spelled with a final “h”’), are vati- 
ant spellings of the name of the same harbor-city which 
is situated at the mouth of the Shatt el-Arab in the 
same sense that Hamburg is situated at the mouth 
of the Elbe, or Bremen at the month of the Weser. 
As the mouth of a river is practically regarded as 
the point of junction with the ocean or sea, Assyri- 
ologists and other scholars speak of Bassorah as situ- 
ated on the Persian Guif. It may be observed that 
the whole stretch of land between Korna and Bus- 
rah is of post-Christian origin, since the Euphrates 
and Tigris anciently opened as two separate rivers into 
the Persian Gulf, which extended many miles farther 
northwards than to-day. The Tigris and the Euphrates, 
instead of uniting to form the Shatt el-Arab, a river of 
about forty miles in length from Korna to Busrah, each 
emptied independently into what we now call the Per- 
sian Gulf, The evidence of this is from various sources. 
Sennacherib, who reigned B.C. 705-669, in the account 
of his campaign against Elam says he encamped in the 
vicinity of Babsalimeti, on the Euphrates, then the most 
southern city of all Babylonia, and lying only six or 





an egg, I should know what to do 
with it.” But his life was not yet 
geared up to feel at home with a gift. 

But if we have enemies,—and we 
all have some, and they are fewer 
than we think, no doubt,—let us not 
think that we are going to fail, or 
that we are the worst people in the recy 
world. Think ofthe people who are 
so much better than you who have 
so much worse enemies, and take 
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courage. They will not ruin you, 
and they may help you. “ Who is 
he that shall harm you if ye be zeal- 
ous for that which is good?” A 
spiritual man with a right heart, 

















bound to see the world as God sees 
it, is sure to come upon atime when 
he understands what enemies are, 
and what they are for, and his life 
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becomes relieved of undue worry 
about them. There is a Christian solution of the 
enemy problem, and it does not demand of us for our 
enemies half as much as it gives to us for our own 
peace. We may do a great deal of good work in 
this world in spite of them, and we may do still more 
by a Christian use of them. 


NOTES ON 


OPEN LETTERS 


It is not every reader of history or 
archeology that will take the trouble 
to read with an atlasin hand, And 
yet nothing is more important to a full understanding 
of historical discussions. An appreciative I|linois reader 
makes this inquiry concerning a recent account, by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, of the French excavations at Tello: 


A Matter of 
Historical Geography 


The articles on explorations in Bible lands in your parer are 
exceptionally interesting. I read that of January 4 with much 
pleasure, but think, without doubt, there was one slight typo- 
graphical error which made one statement a little obscure, 
especially for one who, like myself, likes to follow the perusal 
with one’s atlas before one. In the third paragraph of the 
article (first paragraph on page 3), Bassorah is said to be on 


seven miles from thesea. The Roman geographer Pliny 
the elder, writing in the first century of our era, says 
that formerly the Euphrates debouched into the sea, 
Ritter, the great German geographer, says that, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, B.C. 331, the two great 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates still flowed ‘into the gulf 
without uniting. From the cuneiform inscriptions we 
learn that the river Karun (the Ulai of the Old Testament, 
the Euleus of the classical writers), instead of flowing 
into the united rivers, debouched directly into the ocean. 
Friedrich Delitzsch therefore is quite right in saying 
(in his Wo Lag das Paradies? pp. 40,175) that since 
B.C. 600 there has been formed in southern Babylonia 
a river delta of alluvial soil, somé thirty-five to forty 
miles in length, from Korna to Busrab, Pyofessor Mas- 
pero, of the University of Paris, believes that at the 
time of the first setthement of Babylonia the coast-line 
Ky from a hundred and thirty to a hundred and fifty 
miles farther north than it now dées. Mr. William K. 
Loftus, in his “Chaldea and Susiana,” says: ‘Since 
the commencement of our era there has been an in- 
creasement at the extraordinary rate of a mile in about 
seventy years, which far exceeds the growth of any other 
delta. This rapid increase is accounted for by the de- 
posit of the river mud in the confined basin of the gulf, 
where, instead of being washed away by currents, as in 
an open ocean, it is driven back by the returning tide, 
and formed into a gently shelving bank, perceptible at a 
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considerable distance from the embouchure of the rivers” 
(p. 282). Sir Henry Rawlinson calculates that in earlier 





‘times the gain of the land upon the water must have | 


been still more rapid than at present, amounting to an 
English mile every thirty years, as the coast was even 
shallower than it is at present. 2. The phrase “ north- 
east of Bassorah ” is an error in the transcription of Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht’s article for which he is not responsible. 
Fortunately the error is one easily detected, as the men- 
tion of Warka in connection with the situation of Tello 
and the bank of theShattel-Hai speaks foritself. 8. Shir- 
purla, or Lagash, or Tello, is not identical with Senkereb, 
or “Senkireh.” Senkereh is on the site of old Larsam, and 
is situated about half-way between the Euphrates and 
Shatt el-Hai; that is, to the west of the latter, while 
Lagash is situated on the eastern bank of the Shatt el- 
Hai. It is an interesting fact that the northern end of 
the Persian Gulf is still rapidly receding southwards. 





‘Peace I Leave with You.” 


By Mary Bradley 


“ Ah, if you knew what peace there is in an accepted sorrow !"” 
MADAME GUYON. 


E do not try to know this peace, 
For which of us, though apt to borrow, 
And, borrowing, his woes increase, 
Accepts the sorrow ? 
For one who meets it uncomplaining, 
The many murmur, fate arraigning. 


Yea, we that call ourselves Christ’s own, 
i Won with a love past computation, 
If the least trial comes, are prone 
To large vexation, 
As though by too severe selection 
. Singled for undeserved correction. 


' Truly the ills of life beset, 
And to life’s end must still perplex us; 
Body and soul alike are met 
By things that vex us; + 
Yet faith and patience win retrieval 
For the uncomprehended evil. 


And sorrow hath a darkling face, 
But is a cloud with silver lining; 

Who seeks may find its hidden grace, 
Its tender shining, 

And, the sweet peace of God possessing, 
His keenest grief shall bring a blessing. 


Washington, D. C. 
YO 


/ 
How the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Started 


By Sir George Williams 
President of the National Council [England] 


IKE every other movement which hasin any marked 
degree influenced humanity, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association had a small beginning. 

The Christian religion was first propagated by its 
divine Founder amongst a few Galilean fishermen. The 
great Wesleyan Methodist Church had its origin amongst 
the members of a little coterie of students derisively 
termed “ The Holy Club,” who held their meetings in a 
college at Oxford. And the Young Men's Christian 
Association commenced in a small room over a drapery 
warehouse in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Before 
the Association was formed in 1844, religious’ meetings 
had been regularly conducted for about two years by the 
employees of the establishment referred to, then belong- 
ing to Messrs. Hitchcock and Company, at which I was at 
that time an assistant. I havestill a vivid recollection of 
those little gatherings, which were devoted to Bible study 
and earnest prayer for the conversion of our fellow assist- 
ants and others. What gn inspiration it was to us when 
these heartfelt supplications to God were graciously an- 
swered! for, through the instrumentality of one or two 
of our number, several young fellows were brought to 
Christ. Then it was that we realized more clearly than 
before that our heavenly Father was {ising our feeble 
efforts for the salvation of young men; and we fully be- 
lieved that he would continue to bless our efforts in pro- 
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portion as we trusted him, and yielded ourselves to his 
service, 

In the early summer of 1844, the thought occurred to- 
us, or rather, I should say, was put into our hearts by 
the Holy Spirit, that religious meetings, such as those 
we were holding in our establishment, might also be in- 
troduced into other business houses in London. 

* To consider this question, a special meeting was called 
on the 6th of June, 1844. It was held in asmall room 
at 72 Sc. Paul’s Churchyard. At this memorable meet- 
ing “it was decided to form a society for improving the 
spiritual condition of young men engaged in the drapery 
and other trades.” A fiera discussion respecting the name 
of the society, a member of the newly formed committee 
suggested the present title, which was soon after this 
adopted, of ‘“‘ The Young Men’s Christian Association.” 

There were only twelve of us in that little room, and 
the first collection made for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association amounted to thirteen shillings, What an 
insignificant start for the young society! Yes, it was; 
especially when we contrast the statistics of to-day, which 
record over five thousand Associations, with a member- 
ship of more than half a million. But with John Wes- 
ley we could say, “The best of all is, God is with-us,” 
as indeed he was; for, within six months from this time, 
a meeting was held in a hotel in the city, known as Rad- 
ley’s Coffee House, at which a hundred and sixty-one 
persons were present; and as a proof of the growing zeal 
and earnestness of the infant Association, it was then and 
there proposed and carried that a regular missionary be 
employed and supported by the Association. 

Within the first year of its existence, the committee 
drew up a number of rules, upon which it is not neces- 
sary to dwell. But I may mention that it was deemed 
very important to admit to membership only those young 
men whom we had reason to believe were genuine Chris- 
tians, willing not only to profess, but to confess, Christ 
amongst their fellows, and striving to live the Chris- 
tian life. 

And we found that this rule worked admirably. It 
helped to keep the spiritual temperature of the Associa- 
tion high, its efforts earnest, and its methods aggressive. 

In the spring of 1845, another meeting assembled at 
Radley’s Coffee House, which three hundred persons 
attended. Several divines, well known at that time, 
were present, and took an active part in the proceedings. 
Amongst others were the Rev. Dr. Cumming, the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist Noel, and the Rev. Samuel Martin. 

The Association was greatly encouraged by the wise 
counsel and earnest exhortations of these holy and ex- 
perienced men of God. And throughout its history the 
Association has constantly received the kind sympathy 
and hearty co-operation of leading ministers of the gos- 
pel from almost every section of the Christian Church, to 
whom it owes a deep debt of gratitude. 

The membership at this time—March, 1845—num- 
bered a hundred and sixty. This was more than double 
the number reported six months before. 

The next important meeting was held at the same 
place in November of this year, 1845, at which the first 
annual report was presented. 

Many interesting facts could be given, did space per- 
init, of this first year of tne Association’s existence. The 
addrésses at this first anniversary, delivered by the Rev. 
Thomas Binney and others, imparted a considerable im- 
petus to the members, and greatly encouraged them to 
press forward in the work so well begun. The following 
year a course of lectures, given under the auspices of 
the Association at Exeter Hall,.London, was commenced. 

The subjects dealt with by the lecturers were well 
calculated, not only to benefit the members, but also to 
bring the Association more prominently before the pub- 
lic than it had hitherto been brought. Such subjects as 
the “ Connection between Science and Religion, ‘* An- 
cient Rome and Modern London,” “ Luther and the 
Reformation,” and others equally interesting and in- 
structive to young men, were taken up. 

These lectures are noteworthy because they were im- 
portant factors in the inauguration of the more distinctly 
intelleetual side of Young Men’s Christian Association 
work, which from its earliest years has always aimed at 
the mental cultivation of young men. These most 
instructive and eloquent discourses were largely at- 
tended and deep!¥ appreciated by those who were pprivi- 
leged to hear them delivered. I may mention that they 
have for many years been in print under the title of 
“Exeter Hall Leetures to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association.” 

In 1848 the membership in London and the provinces 
had reached a thousand. Six new branches had been 
added, and the total receipts for the year amounted to 
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£608. Thus the young sapling Association grew, and 
deeper struck its roots, 

A bold venture was made in February, 1850, by hiring 
Exeter Hall for the annual meeting, which had hitherto 
taken place in a much smaller building. But the ex- 
periment was a distinct success. Although the hall 
holds three thousand persons, it was on this occasion 
well filled with young men, and, having regard to the 
short period of the Association’s existence, was a striking 
proof of its rapid growth. 

It was arranged that Lord Ashley (afterwards known 
as the Earl of Shaftesbury, for many years our beloved 
president) should be the chairman of this gathering, but 
ill-health prevented his attendance. However, the 
meeting had an able president in Mr. George Hitchcock, 
of 72 St. Paul’s Churchyard, who became (three, years 
later) my beloved father-in-law. I may here mention 
that Mr. Hitchcock was from a very early period a 
stanch friend and most earnest supporter of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. » He most admirably filled 
the important office of treasurer to the Association from 
1845 until his deeply lamented death in 1863, and on more 
than one occasion he publicly testified to the spiritual 
blessing which he had derived from tle Association, 

The great international exhibition which was held in 
London in 1851, the first of its kind, was a remarkable 
event in many ways. Not only was it of immense bene- 
fit to the commerce and the arts and sciences of many 
countries, but it played an important part in the history 
of the Association. The method adopted to utilize this 
“World’s Fair” for the extension of the Association 
was a very simple one. A number of members devoted 
a part of their leisure time to the distribution of tracts 
to the visitors in thoroughfares leading to the exhibi- 
tion. Seventy stations, with two members at each, were 
located in various streets. No less than £500 worth 
were given away to people from all parts of the English- 
speaking world, In addition to these tracts, printed 
particulars of the formation and working of the Associa- 
tion were discreetly circulated. This was instrumental 
in the formation of branches of the Association in 
Canada, the United States, and other distant countries, 

In reviewing this important period of the Associa- 
tion’s history, I cannot but recognize, most humbly and 
gratefully, the hand of Almighty God, in thus using this 
great international exhibition for the extension of his 
kingdom, and as a grand means for spreading our Asso- 
ciation throughout the world. “Surely goodness and 
mercy have followed us.” 

I must pass rapidly on. In 1854 the membership 
numbered fifteen thousand. During tle year 1858 eight 
new branches sprang into existence in London alone, 
fifteen in the provinces, one in Africa, one in Sweden, 
and three in the United States, At this time the Asso- 
ciation had begun to make itself felt in America, for 
nineteen states out of the thirty-one then existing had 
Associations within their borders. 

And so it continued to make steady progress. Some 
years, perhaps, recorded a smaller increase of numbers 
than others, but the Association never flagged. The 
stations on the continent of Europe gradually came into 
line with Great Britain, and established branches, which, 
by the blessing of God, have multiplied. Indeed, in 
some countries they have enormously increased. This 
was demonstrated by the international conference which 
was held in London in 1862, at which delegates at- 
tended from France, Holland, Germany, Switzerig@, 
and Italy, in addition to those from America, Scdwupnd, 
and Ireland. 

In concluding this necessarily fragmentary sketch of 
the formation and early history of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, I will only add that from the 
depths of my heart I thank God for all the way in which 
he has led us. It was he who by the Holy Spirit in- 
spired the thought nearly fifty-two years ago. It was he 
who kept the infant Association alive during its early 
struggles in striving to fulfil its mission to young men in 
the “drapery and other trades,” and he has all along 
kept us through many trials and difficulties, adding to 
our numbers, raising up new friends as the older ones 
have been called home, supplying us with funds, and 
also blessing and owning our efforts by the salvation of 
many souls. 

Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name, 
give glory. Itis my constant and earnest prayer that 
the members of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
throughout the world may be kept loyal to the Associa- 
tion with its glorious past, loyal to the evangelical truths 
which it has always maintained and striven to promul- 
gate and practice, and, above all, loyal in thought, word, 
and deed to the Lord Jesus Christ, ever remembering 

































































that he has graciously called us to be coworkers with 
him for the salvation of young men. 


London, England. 
He 


Dominion 


By the Rev. W. Kh. Woods 


HEN mine own senses all 
Shall governed be, 
Walled like a river, like 
A river free : 


When these swift thoughts no more 
Like blown leaves fly, 

But ordered range, as wild-fowl 
Cleave the sky : 


When on the will enthroned 
The passions wait, 

Meekras the homing kine 
At pasture gate: 

Mine, then, shall be no pride, 
No glorying, 

But all my powers reclaimed 
I'll straightway bring, 

Praying to H.m who owns 
The tribute due, 

“T am thy bond-slave. 
Me work to do,” 
Baltimore, Md. 


Give 
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“There is but One.” 
By J. Macdonald Oxley 


N THE whole range of modern biography is to be 
found no more pathetic and impressive incident. 
After a life of singular success, albeit shadowed towards 
the close by financial distress unwisely incurred, the 
most renowned of romancers and the best beloved of 
British writers was nearing the brink from which the 
utmost that human skill and love could do had failed to 
turn his faltering footsteps. : 

For a generation previous his name had been a house- 
hold word, and his work the intellectual delight of 
‘Europe. In both poetry and prose ever making for that 
which was pure and ennobling, he had so won to himself 
the hearts of the nation that when, as a last resource, a 
yoyage to the Mediterranean was ordered by his phy- 
sicians, the government was glad to place at his service 
one of the finest frigates of the fleet, that he might make 
the trip in state,-and with every possible comfort: 

But there was no staying the graveward progress of 
the poor overworked body, and one summer morning, 
back again at his own home, the Abbotsford he had 
created, and loved so dearly, Sir Walter, lying before 
the central window in the library, and looking out upon 
the Tweed with fast dimning eyes, expressed a wish that 
his son-in-law should read to him. 

“From what book?” asked Lockhart, glancing around 
at the richly cumbered shelves, in whose treasures their 
owner had been wont to find such delight. 

“Need you ask?” was the half-reproving reply. 
* There is but one.” 

Whereupon, turning to the fourteenth chapter of the 
Gospel according to St, John, Mr. Lockhart read those 
marvelous words which seem to bring the Master’s voice 
nearer to us than any other of bis utterances. 

Ay, verily, there is but one. History may enthrall, 
and poetry captivate, and fiction divert, us, while the 
pulse of life beats strongly and the future stretches in- 
definitely far; but when we come to face the inevitable, 
the most brilliant of history, the most beautiful of 
poetry, the most absorbing of fiction, shrivels into insig- 
nificance like the dew gossamers before the blaze of noon, 
and the Book stands forth alone, the only sure founda- 
tion for faith and hope. 

To one who loves his Bible, and is in sympathy with 
everything that contributes towards its extended use and 
appreciation, there are constantly coming testimonies to 
its possession of qualities that render it beyond cavil the 
Book of books. 

There occur to me now two illustrations of its supreme 
literary excellence. The editor of a metropolitan daily, 
a man of no ordinary mental acumen and vigor, whom I 
knew to be not exactly a religious man, although of the 
highest integrity, once said to me, “ What book do you 
think I am reading now?” and, from the smile which 
accompanied the question, it was manifest he did not 
expect me to guess correctly. 

“ Well, I am reading the Bible,” he explained, on my 
stating my inability to solve his conundrum. “The 
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other day I was looking over it, and for the first time 
realized how perfect was its literary style. So I have 
taken it as a model in that particular, and read a chap- 
ter or more very carefully every morning, in order to 
improve my own style.” 

Full many an editor might with much profit follow in 
my friend’s footsteps. Certainly I can testify to this, 
that I never read more trenchant, pithy, pointed edi- 
torials than came from his pen; and, I may add, their 
reasoning always made for righteousness in the political 
and commercial arenas, 

Yet another instance of a somewhat similar sort. 
Coming away from a platform meeting at which the ora- 
tor of the evening had made a profound impression upon 
his great audience, we were commenting upon the 
various excellences of the speaker’s deliverance, when 
one remarked how uniformly effective and felicitous 
were his climaxes. 

“*Yes,” assented another of the group, a writer of wide 
reputation and a public speaker of high repute. “ And 
did you notice that the capstone of his finest climaxes 
was always a Bible phrase?” 

“Ah,” he added enthusiastically, “there is no book 
like. the Bible to help a fellow out when the resources of 
the language seem inadequate to express his thought!” 

And so one might go on multiplying illustrations of 
the universal range of this wonderful book. But I want 
to ask a question of, and most respectfully to submit a 
suggestion to, those upon whom especially devolves the 
leadership in Bible stddy. Perhaps, Ly so doing, I may 
write myself down as old-fashioned and out of date, yet 
the history of humanity shows that many things have 
been revived with great benefit, and I am most pro- 
foundly of opinion that what I am to speak of may at 
least be added to that category. 

My question is this: Is it not a fact that the Bible is 
in some danger of being pushed into a corner in our 
public worship? In how many churches does the good 
old-fashioned practice of expounding the selected read- 
ings prevail to-day? Speaking from an experience of 
a good many years, including visite to all the larger 
Protestant denominations, I have to say that I cannot 
recall when I last heard any such Bible exposition. Yet, 
if it be properly done, there is no part of the service to 
which I would listen with more interest and profit, 

Well do I remember the Sunday services in the village 
church to which I went with my grandfather while spend- 
ing my summer holidays at the old homestead. 

The drowsy heat of midsummer filled the building, the 
pews were straight-backed and pitiless, the prayers were 
long, the sermon longer, and the singing a poor apology 
for music; but never did I fail to enjoy the minute 
illuminating exposition of the Bible readings which 
took away the veil from the pages of the Old Testament, 
and made even more vivid the scenes and sayings of 
the New. 

Much more artistie and comfortable is the service of 
to-day. The singing merits the approval of a profes- 
sional critic; the prayers are never unduly long, the 
pews luxurious, and the sermon is indubitably superior, 
—in literary quality at least, Nevertheless, I confess 
there is an aching void, and I long for that leisurely 
loving enlargement of the Scripture which is now so 
seldom heard, , 

Why is it so? The blame may not be laid upon the 
sermons; for they have as a rule shortened, not length- 
ened, with increase of years. Can it be that the Bible 
has been crowded out by the multiplication of anthems 
and solos and other musical features designed to render 
the service specially attractive and popular ? 

In city churches, at least, there is no doubt that this 
development of the musical part of the service, combined 
with a general demand for brevity, is, ia the main, ac- 
countable for exposition having fallen into disuse, and 
the question that it behooves us who are affected thereby 
to carefully and prayerfully consider is, whether the 
change means gain or loss, 

The Word of God is surely entitled to more honor 
amongst us than that its sole function in the service, 
beyond supplying a text for the sermon, should be to 
furnish a certain number of verses to be read through, 
only too often in a purely mechanical manner, and with- 
out a word of explanation or application. 

To what purpose are erudite commentaries coming 
forth, and discoveries of manuscripts and inscribed cylin- 
ders and long-buried tablets being made,—the very stones 
of ancient cities crying out in confirmation of Holy 
Writ,—if the pulpit, whose business it is to keep posted 
in these things, shall impart none of its knowledge to 
the pew? 

In no more fitting and effective way can’this be done 
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than in connection with the regular readings; and even 
though an anthem has to be omitted, and a solo or two 
cut out, and possibly a few minutes added to the length 
of the sermon, the gain in knowledge of the Word will be 
abundant recompense. 

It is, of course, hardly necessary to say, that, if this 
scripture exposition is to be well done, some increase of 
work will be entailed upon the occupant of the pulpit. 
But full reward in the increased interest of the pew may 
be confidently counted upon. Many men who will tell 
you that they have no time to read their Bibles at home, 
would be grateful for a good, bright Bible-reading in the 
church; and it is not too much to hope that their atten- 
tion being thus directed to the hidden treasures of the 
word, they might be moved to seek them out of their own 
accord at home. 

True it is, at any rate, that we cannot be too often -or 
too pointedly reminded in these days when other books 
multiply so marvelously of the supreme importance of the 
book that Charles Egbert Craddock so eloquently,charac- 
terizes as “that sublime epic with its deep tendernesses, 
and its mighty portents; with its subtleties of prophecy 
in wide and splendid phrase, and their fulfilment in the 
barren record of the simplest life; with all the throbbing 
presentment of martyrdom and doom and death, domi- 
nated by the miracle of resurrection and the potency of 
divinity.” 

Brethren in black, whether you wear cassock and bands 
or not, I commit to your careful and candid consideration 
this layman’s plea for the revival of expository Bible 
reading at the Sunday services. 

Montreal, Quebec. 


CFB 
Fortifying the Truth 


By the Rev, George S. Ricker 


WAS conversing with a lawyer recently, when he 
made the seemingly strange statement that a client’s 
truthfulness may be doubted when he asserts it, and, if 
he seeks to clinch his statement by claiming church- 
membership, you may conclude at once that he is lying! 
This was not said in a spirit of cynicism, or for the pur- 
pose of casting any slur upon the church; the'lawyer 
himself is a worthy church-member. He was not speak- 
ing of a witness in court, but of a client confidentially 
setting forth his case to hislawyer. Undersuch circum- 
stances, one may be expected to tell the truth ;. but if he 
says, ““ Now Lam telling nothing but the truth,” it is well 
to be suspicious, . If he says, “ This is the truth, for I am 
a member of the Blank Church,” be sure that he lies! 

Possibly my friend has overstated the truth, and it is 
very possible that, in many instances, men may tell the 
truth when they aver it needlessly, and that they may 
not lie when they bolster their statements by calling 
attention to their honorable positions in society; but 
there is surely a measure of truth in his statement, and 
what is the reason for it? Why, when a man,is lying, 
he deems it necessary to fortify his statements in every 
possible way. Falsehood stands on so small a”base that 
it will easily topple and fall. A lie is as stableas a pyra- 
mid inverted. It needs bolstering. The truth is like a 
pyramid with vertex in the air. You can overturn it 
only with difficulty. Rather, it is like a cube,—overturn 
it, and it stands as firmly as before. The truth needs 
no bolstering; it is its own best defense and support. 
It needs no label, “This is truth,” no hand stretched 
out to steady it, more than did the ark coming up from 
the house of Abinadab, no buttress more than the Bible 
needs buttressing. 

My friend the lawyer questions the wisdom of the law 
that requires the taking of oaths. Ifa maa is a truthful 
witness, he can no more than tell the truth under oath; 
or, if he is an honorable man, he can no more than hon- 
orably discharge the functions of his office when he has 
solemnly sworn so to do, If he is potruthful and dis- 
honorable, will an oath save him? What need of juries 
if oath-bound witnesses should always tell the truth? or 
of bonds if oath-bound treasurers would faithfully fulfil 
their trusts? 

Do we not also discover the same difficulty in many 
of our superlative expressions,—an attempt to fortify 
some weak statement by needless epithets? Why do we 
say, “‘ It is awful cold,” or “ perfectly lovely,” or “ ex- 
quisitely delightful,” and heap up words like Ossa upon 
Pelion, unless we are conscious that we are tgiling what 
is untrue, and that our statement needs buttressing ? 

How much better is the simpler speech that is true, the 
words that clearly utter the thought in mind, the life 
that needs nor oath nor great aad sounding titles to give 
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it the genuine ring. “ But let your speech be, Yea, yea; 
Nay, nay: and whatsoever is more than these is of the 
evil one,” 


Faribault, Minn. 





A Good-Enough Boy 
By Belle V. Chisholm 


EN MARQUAND was a boy of more than ordinary 
abilities, and might have been a leader in his 
classes had it not been for his lack of exactness in the 
minor details that is always necessary to secure perfection. 
He was quick at figures, but never troubled himself to 
look over an example that was only a fraction of a cent 
out of the way; and in writing his grammar test, if he 
were fortunate enough to arrange the sentences accord- 
ing to the rules, he was not in the least particular where 
he chanced to place the punctuation marks. And so it 
was in everything he did. Even in his conversation, he 
did not always stick to the truth. I do not mean that 
he would tell things which he knew were not true, but 
he was careless about what he repeated, and did not 
always report things exactly as he had heard them. His 
lack of reliability worried his parents considerably ; but 
if it had not been for his Uncle Ben, it is quite probable 
his namesake wou!d have attained his majority with this 
bad hab't still clinging to him. 

In his early days, Uncle Ben had been a carpenter, but 
for many years back his friends had honored him by 
making him their representative in Congress. He was 
a splendid business man, as well as a model Christian, 

‘and looked upon young Ben’s loose habits much more 
(Seriously than did his parents. 

One day, when Ben had been set to repairing the door 
of the pig-sty,his uncle made it his business to happen 
out in, that region about the time he thought the work 
would be finished. Meeting Ben with his tools on his 
‘shoulder, he said: . 

“ Well, Ben, my boy, have you made a good job of 
the work?” 

“Good enough for a pig-sty,” answered Ben,’shortly, 
aware that his work would not stand inspection. 

‘<Let me see,” replied his uncle, opening the door as 
far as it would go, “Itis not hung plumb; see how it 
swags,” he added. “Give me your saw and hammer, 
and see if I cannot straighten it.” , 

Ben handed him the tools reluctantly, and stood watch- 
ing his uncle’s nimble fingers as he deftiy fitted the door 
‘to its place with as much exactness as if it had belonged 
to a mansion instead of to a pig-sty. 

“ There! is not that better?” he asked. ‘ You see, I 
am an old carpenter, and my hand has not yet forgotten 
its cunning.” 

** But, uncle, what is the use in taking so much pains 
with a pig-sty? What do those plump, long-eared fel- 
lows care about the looks of their home provided they 
get.enough to eat?” urged Ben. 

“Nothing, probably; but, Ben, I have my own self- 
respect to support, and what kind of a conscience would 
I have carried about with that door swinging the way I 
found it,” was the answer. 

Ben looked a little sheepish, but, before he had time 
to reply, his uncle said, very kindly, but with a serious 
look in his eye: 

“Ben, I must acknowledge that I used a little deceit 
in happening out where you were at work this morning. 
The fact is, I have been wanting to have a little talk 
with you, and knowing, from what I have learned of your 
habits, just how you would hang that door, I came out 
to have an object lesson for my text, and you see I have 
not been disappointed. 

“Your good-enéugh way of doing everything you 
undertake will certainly ensure your failure when you 
come to take an active place in life. Your lack of pre- 
cision in your studies may pass in the schoolroom, but 
you will find accuracy demanded when you enter into 
business with the world. Among the first years that I 
was in Congress a little incident occurred that forcibly 
illustrates the value of exactness even in the most 
minute details. In a tariff bill that became a law that 
winter, one of the sections enumerated what articles 
should be admitted free of duty. Among the articles 
specified were all ‘foreign fruit-plants,’ meaning plants 
imported for transplanting, propagation, or experiment. 
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The enrolling clerk, in copying the bill, accidentally 
changed the hyphen in the compound word ‘fruit- 
plants’ to a comma, making it read ‘all foreign fruit, 
plants,’ and so forth. Asa result of this carelessness, 
for a year, or until Congress could remedy the blunder, 
all the oranges, lemons, bananas, grapes, and other 
foreign fruits, were admitted free of duty. It was only 
a little mistake, but it cost the Government not less than 
two million dollars.” 

“ Rather a costly comma,” admitted Ben thoughtfully. 
“ T hope I shall never makesuch a grave mistake as that.” 

“And yet, so far as precision is concerned, you are 
making greater errors every day,” said his uncle. “To 
avoid such grave consequences it is necessary to form 
habits of exactness in early life. Your fourteen years of 
indulgence will cause you many a hard battle, but if you 
right-about-face, and begin the fight in earnest, there is 
no reason why you should not finally succeed. Set a 
watch upon your lips at the very outset, for this habit of 
deviating from the truth has crept into your speech as well 
as into your fingers and pencil. Be exact in your daily 
work with your tools, It helps a boy to find out what 
“square” means. When he can saw to the line every 
time,. he has a greater respect fortruth. The skilled 
mechanic is usually aman whose word can be relied 
upon. His respect for exactness makes him hew to the 
line in his speech.” 

“Ther you think an apprenticeship to some good old 
carpenter would cure me of untruthfulness?” said Ben 
humbly, for, though wounded by his uncle’s plain talk, 
he had the good sense to appreciate the kindness that 
had prompted it. 

“It might,” admitted his uncle. ‘‘ But, Ben, if self- 
will is not brought into the contest, even the most skil- 
ful master would fail in his efforts to teach you to apply 
to yourself the stringent rules that make the work of the 
craft a success,” 

“T do not intend that self-will shall be left out of the 
struggle,” Ben replied modestly. ‘I am going to turn 
over a new leaf this very morning, and, if stretching 
lines and measuring planks will help it to stay turned, I 
am willing to begin an apprenticeship right away.” 

“ And I’ll teach you the secrets of the craft,” said his 
uncle proudly, grasping his hand. . 

He kept his word, and Ben showed his gratitude by 
proving himself worthy of his master. 

New Concord, O. 





Supplemental Lessons on “ Duty” 


COURSE of special lessons on “ Duty,” prepared 
for his Bible class by the Rev. Dr. William B. 
Forbush, of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and used by him is 
“an eléctive for the advanced pupils,” may be found use- 
ful in other Sunday-schools as “‘ supplemental lessons,” 
in addition to the regular International course. In this 
instance “‘ the plan aimed at such direct access to truth 
as might be gained by a company who were well trained 
in the facts of Bible history and biography, It was also 
a bid for adults who were not in Sunday-school. It has 
worked well. It increased the average of the class from 
eleven to twenty-seven. It brought in many who had 
thought they had outgrown the school, and held them. 
It gave the earnest plenty of Bible study, and the lazy 
could not help getting interested in the practical appli- 
cations.” The outline is given herewith in full. 
? 


DUTY. 
A Study in Practical Christian Morals, for Advanced Classes, 
DIRECTIONS FOR Stupy. 

1. Paste this inside the cover of a five-cent blank-book. 
Keep it beside your Bible, and bring both to class. 

2. Read the lesson topic. What do you think about it? 
Write it down. 

3. Read the references. 

4. What? Where? Why? How? When? What results? 
If these questions, applied to the topic or its divisions, suggest 
anything, put it down. 

This do (a) in Scripture language, (b) in your own. 

5. Ask some puzzling, practical questions on the lesson. 

6. Review your work, and apply to yourself. 


[, GuipEs To Dury. 
1. Conscience. 2. Revelation. 8. Example. 


Practical Topics: Improving One’s Couscience. Finding 





Out God’s Will. Applying the Bible. Applying Christ’s 
Example, Heroism as an Influence. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DUTIES. 

Those for the good of character. Those for the good of con- 
dition. 

Practical Topics : How Make Self-Culture Unselfish? The 
Object of Life: What it is; How to Attain it. 

References : Romans 2; 1 Timothy 4; 2 Timothy 3; Philip- 
pians 2 : 1-16. 

II, DuTIES TO OURSELVES. 

1. Our bodily life. 

Appetites. Health. Property. 

Practical Topics : The Temperance Question. Hurry, Worry, 
and Waste. How Much is Enough? Self-Defense. 

References : Galatians 5 : 16-26; 1 Corinthians 6: 9-20; Luke 
12 : 13-44, 

III, DuTIES TO OURSELVES. 

2. Our intellectual life. 

Thoughts. Knowledge. 

Practical Topics: Importance of Attention, of Motive, of 
Reading, of Art and Music. Our Schools. Our Libraries, 
Books, Music, and Pictures in the Home. 

References: Proverbs 4; James 3:13-18; Ephesians 4: 7-16; 
5 : 15-21. . 

IV. DuTIES TO OURSELVES, 

3. Our social life. 

Reéreation, Hospitality. 

Practical Topics: Educative Games. Doubtful Amusements, 
Our Evenings. The Lord’s Day. 

References: 1 Corinthians 10 : 14-23; Romans 12 : 13-21; 
Titus 2. 

V. Dvutizs TO OUR FELLOW-MEN, 
1, Of justice. 
Right to life. 

Practical Topics : Employer and Employee. 
of Wealth, of Poverty. Caste. 

References: Ephesians 6 : 5-9; Leviticus 25; 1 Timothy 6, 


Right to liberty. Right to property. 
The Problems 


VI. Duties To OUR FELLOW-MEN, 
2. Of truth. 
Communicating facts. Promises. Honesty. 


Practical Topics: Social Lies. Truth to Children. Church 
Finance. 
References: Proverbs 12 : 16-23 ;: Leviticus 27; Philemon 4: 
8-19, 
VII. Duties To' ovuR FELLOW-MEN, 
3. Of general beneficence. 
To assist, to supply, to comfort, to recover, to reform, to 
restrain 
The fellow-sufferer, the indolent, the unfortunate, the 
ignorant, the vicious. 
Practical Topics: Charity. Missions, Home and Foreign, 
Systematic Giving. Immigration. 


References : Matthew 10;,Colossians 3: 1-14; 1 Johh 3: 16-24, 


VIII. Duties To ovR FELLOW-ME™ 
4. Of special benefi (1) to friends and enemies. 
Practical Topics: Forbearance and Forgiveness. The Re- 
sponsibility of Friendship, The Opportunities of Friendship, 
References: John 15 : 12-17; 2 John; 3 John; Philemon; 
Matthew 18 : 21-35. 





IX, DUTIES TO OUR FELLOW-MEN, 
4. Of special beneficence (2) to family and kindred, 
Betrothal. Marriage. Divorce. 

Practical Topics : The Social Relations of the Young. The 
Enemies of the Home. 

References: Ephesians 5 : 22-33; 1 Peter 3: 1-12; Deuteron- 
omy 24: 1-5; Mark 10; 2-12; Matthew 5: 31, 32. 

X. (1X continued.) 

Fatherhood, Motherhood. Childhood. Mutual Duties, 

Practical Topics: Parenthood a Science. The Enrichment 
of Childhood. Child Religion and Religious Nurture. How 
Large is Woman’s Sphere ? 

References: Deuteronomy 6; Mark 7: 8-13; Colossians 3: 
14-25. 

XI. Duties To THE STATE. 

1. Civil: obedience, support, patriotism. 

2. Political: of voters, of office-holders. 

Practical Topics: National and Local Applications. De- 
frauding the State. True and False Patriotism. Politics as 4 
Profession. Womaa’s Part. 

References: Romans 13; 1 Peter 2: 13-17; Titus 2: 3-5. 

XII. Durres To ANIMATE AND INANIMATE NATURE, 

1. To animals: to’care for, to use. 

2. To the physical world : to study, to interpret, 

Practical Topics: Cruelty. Children and Animals and Na- 
ture. Collections. 

References : Genesis 1, 2; Job 5 : 23-27; 12: 7-9, 28, 37-41, 


XIII. Dvutres To Gop. 
Repentance. @ Worship. Obedience. 
Practical Topics: The Fourfold Love. 
Christ. Prayer. Confession of One’s Faith. 
row. The Rest of Faith. Duty in Heaven. 
References: Mark 12 : 28-34; 2 Corinthians 7 : 9-11; Psalm 
95; Philemon 2: 1-18; James 5: 13-20; Revelation. 


The Imitation of 
Religion in Sor- 




























































































































































































































































































































Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1896 


ooevevséenss Luke 1: 5-17 
Lake 2 ; 40-52 

.». Lake 8 : 15-22 
-»- Lake 4: 14-22 
-- Laake 5 + 17-26 
soo Lake 6 : 41-49 
+» Lake 7 :2-16 


1, January 5.—The Forerunner of Christ........ 
2 January 12.—The Boy Jesus........cncccecceverseceesereeee- 
& January 19.—The Ministry of John the Baptist... 
4. January 2%.—The Early Ministry of Jesuz.............. 
(6. February 2.—The Power of Jesus................ 
6. February 9.—The Sermon on the Mount ..... 
7. February 16.—The Great Helper... ............... des 
8. February 23.—Faith Encouraged ake 8: 43-55 
®. March 1.—Jesus the Messian...............0..ccccsecesreereneerseeseseeees Luke 9 : 18-27 
10. Maroh &.—True Love to One's Neighbor... ....0..-ce00 Luke 10 : 25-37 
Nl. March 15.—Teaching about Prayer................ccccccecsseeeeees Luke 11 : 1-13 
22. March 22.—Faithful and Unfaithful Servants.................Lake 12 : 37-48 
1% March 29.—Review 















YES 
Qutline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


—— 


Study 8.—The Power of Faith 
Luke 7 : 36 to 8: 56, 
I, Crrricism. 

This passage in Luke is composed of various stories and 
teachings, some of which (7 : 36 to 8: 8) are peculiar to him 
(yet with 7 : 36-50 comp. Mark 14: 3-9 and Matt. 26 : 6-13), 
and others are a part of tle common synoptic source (8 : 4-56). 
Lake's arrangement of this material ‘is topical, centering 
about faith and its powers. Minor differences are (1) the 
omission of vivid details, for example, in 8 : 19-26, 54 (Matt. 


12: 46-50; 8: 23-27; Mark 3: 31-35; 4: 35-41; 5:41, etc.), 
‘in the parable of the sower (8: 4-i8; Matt. 13: 1-53; Mark 4: 


1-34), and (2) the addition of unimportant explanatory details, 
mostly for the sake of greater intelligibility (for example, 
8:28, 24; Mark 4:37; Luke 8:30; Mark 5:9). There 
is a striking resemblance between Luke 8 : 26-38 and Mark 
5:1-20. Do they not show that Luke used a written source 
similar to Mark ? 

Ii. Grovrixe rue Brexicai Mareriay. 

Remember Luke’s principle of prongepet. The chief 
section is 8 : 4-18. 

1. Jesus (8 : 1-3) is apparently sibitiis another tour of 
Galilee, and under new conditions. 

2. It is implied (8:10) that he has adopted an unaceus- 
fomed method of instruction. Hus he thus far made use of the 
story parable? See Luke 5: 36-39 and 6: 39, where we find 
the proverb parable. Is not this change in method implied 
in Mark (4: 2, 11, 12), apd in its location of this parable at 
the opening of the collection in Matthew 13? (note 13: 10.) 
Contrast this form with that in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Gan the reason for this change be found in 8:10? (Mark 
4:12; Matt. 13: 10-13.) Will these passages justify this state- 
ment: Jesus taught in parables, since (1) those wlio through 
wrong preconceptions would misuse an unequivocal procla- 
mation of his Messiahship would not be likely to discover 
the Messianic teaching in parables; and (2) those who sym- 
pathized with spiritual Messianic expzctations, and who had 
2 deep faith, would benefit by this teaching (comp. Mark 4: 33, 
$4, and Luke 8:18)? Wasthisnot his application of Matthew 
7:6? If he had not adopted some snch method of revealing 
himself, would he not have been forced either into a revolu- 
tion or into silence? 

8. Draw from 8: 11-15 for the principles for interpreting 
parables. Notice the disregard of incidental elements (for 
example, “sower,” “went forth,” “birds”), all of which 
might distract attention from the main purpose. Jesus, 
however, defines the main elements in the parable, and in 
the same order as they there appear (vs. 5a, 11; 56, 12; 
6, 13; 7,14; 8, 15). 

_ 4 His hearers were thus enabled to get at the underlying 
truth this parable enforces. Were the variations in fruitage due 
to the seed or the ground, the gospel or those who received 
it? This touches a fundamental principle in his teaching. 
Differences in spiritual power are due to differences in the 
appropriation of the spirit of Christ through faith, and, sooner 
or later, are sure to disclose themselves. 

5. Luke arranges his account so as to illustrate this teaching 
by recording different degrees of faith among those who met Jesus. 
(1.) In 8 : 19-21, how much faith is exercised by his family ? 
(see John 7:5; Mark 3:21.) Dues not this give force to 
8: 21? (Matt. 12: 49,50.) (2) In 8: 22-25, what are the 
causes of the question? Had not the disciples had sufficient 
ground for more faith in him? A new phas® of their faith 
appears in their question. What was the condition of their 
faith throughout the life of Jesus? (see Matt. 6 : 30; 
8; 26; 14:81; 16:8; Mark 7: 18; Luke 24:25.) (3.) In 
the remarkable story 8: 26-39 this variation in men’s faith 
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brings them different treatment (comp. vs. 35 and 37). 
8 : 40-56, notice the strong faith of 


(4.) In 
airus (v. 41; comp. 
_v. 50) and of the unknown woman (v.44; comp. Mark 5: 28); 
the lack of it in the hired mourners, who saw their business 
interfered with (v, 52; note the characteristic omission and 


addition of Luke; comp. Mark 5:40). Notice, as less im- 
portant but interesting elements of the story, (1) how Luke 
(because he is a physician?) omits the statement of Mark 
5 : 26; (2) the accuracy in details, for example, ruler of 
synagogue (v. 41), border (tassels) of garment (v. 44; comp. 
Num. 15:38); (3) the preference for Peter, John, and James 
(v. 51; comp, Mark 9:2; 18:3; 14 : 33); (4) the tact of 
Jesus (v. 51). 
III. Topics ror SpeciaL Srupy. 

1, Compare the miracle of the demonise and the swine 
with other miracles of healing. 


2. How was Jesus probably dressed? See Edersheim 
(* al of Jesus the Messiah,” I, 620-626). 
3. How important a place does Luke accord women? See 


10: 38; 11: 


27; 18: 11 seq.; 


15:8; 23: 27, 28; 24:22; 


Acts 1: 14, all containing data not given, or which are differ- 
ently given, by the other evangelists. 

4. What do we know about the financial condition of Jesus 
and the disciples? See the statement int Luke 8 ; 1-3; and 
also 9: 58; 2 Corinthians 8: 9; John 13: 29, 


RAY 
Lesson 8, February 23, 1896 


Faith Encouraged 
Gotpen Text: Thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace. 


Luke 8: 48. 


(Luke 8; 43-55. Memory verses: 48-50.) 
Read Luke 8: 1-56. 


COMMON VERSION. 

43 ¢ And a woman having an 
issue of blood twelve years, which 
bad spent all her living upon 
physicians, neither could be 
healed of any, 

44 Came behind Aim, and 
totiched the border of his gar- 
ment: and immediately her issue 
of blood stanched. 

45 And Jesus said, Who 
touched me? When all denied, 
Péter and they that were with 


him said, Master, the multitude * 


throng thee and press thee, and 
sayest thou, Who touched me? 

46 And Jesus said, Somebody 
hath touched me: for I perceive 
that virtue is gone out of me. 

47 And when the woman saw 
that she was not hid, she came 
trembling, and falling down be- 
fore him, she declared unto him 
before all the people for what 
cause she had touched him, and 
how she was healed imme- 
diately. 

48 And he said unto her, 
Daughter, be of good comfort: 
thy faith hath made thee whole ; 
goin peace. 

49 ¢ While he yet spake, there 
cometh one from the ruler of the 
synagogue’s house, saying to him, 
Thy daughter is dead ; trouble 
not the Master. 

50 But when Jesus heard i, he 
answered him, saying, Fear not : 
believe only, and she shall be 
made whole. 

51 And when he came into the 
house, he suffered no man to go 
in, save Péter, and James, and 
John, an@ the father and the 
mother of the maidtn. 

52 And all wept, and bewailed 
her: but hesaid, Weep not; she 
is not dead, but sleepeth. 

63 And they laughed him to 
scorn, knowing that she was 
dead. 

54 And he put them all out, 
and took her by the hand, and 
called, saying, Maid, arise. 

65 And her spirit came again, 
and she arose straigh!way: and 
he commanded to give her meat. 


1 Some ancient authorities omit had spent all her living upon ph: 
Some ancie:t authorities omitand they that were with him, 


cians, and 


REVISED VERSION. 

43 Anda woman having an issue 
of blood twelve years, which 
‘had spent all her living upon 
physicians, and could not be 

44 healed of any, came behind 
him, 
of his garment: and imme- 
diately the issue of her blood 

45 stanched. And Jesus said, 
Who is it that touched me? 
And when all denied, Peter 
said, *and they that were with 
him, Master, the multitudes 

46 press theeand crush thee. But 
Jesus said, Some one did touch 
me: for I perceived that power 

47 had gone forthfromme. And 
when the woman saw thatshe 
was not hid, she came trem- 
bling, and falling down before 
him declared in the presence 
of all the people for what 
cause she touched him, and 
how she was healed imme- 

48 diately. And he said unto 
her, Daughter, thy faith hath’ 
*made thee whole; go in 
peace. 

49 While he yet spake, there 
cometh one from the ruler of 
the synagogue’s house, saying, 
Thy daughter is dead ; trouble 

50 not the *Master. But Jesus 

‘ hearing it, answered him, 
Fear not: only believe, and 
she shall be * made whole. 

51 And when he came to the 
house. he suffered not any 
man to enter in with him, 
save Peter, and John, and 
James, and the father of the 

52 maiden and hermother. And 
all were weeping, and bewail- 
ing her: but he said, Weep 

not; for she is not dead, but 

53 sleepeth. And they laughed 
him to scorn, knowing that 

64 she was dead. But be, taking 
her by the hand, called, say- 

65 ing, Maiden, ®@rise. And her 
spirit retufned, and she rose 
up immediately ;: and he com- 
manded that something be 
given her to eat. 


ysi- 


8Ur savedthee *Or, Teacher Or, saved 


Revisers would 
in verse 43. 


The American 
“which” 


substitute “who” or “that” for 
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Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


Goipen Text FoR THE QuaRtTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviouwr.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lesson Toric: 


{ 1. Health Renewed, vs. 
Ouriine : a. Life Restored, vs. 49-55. 





———_— 


The Son Rewarding the Believing. 


43-48. 
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Datty Home Reaprnos: : 
M.—LUKE 8 : 41-56." Faith encouraged. 
oe 15 : 2128. Great faith, 

W.—Heb. 11: 1-10. Exaniples of faith. 
T.—Matt. 14 : 22-33. Faith fail'ng. 
F.—Mark 9: 17-29. Weak faith helped. 
S.—Psa. 62: 1-8. Trust in the Lord. 
S.—Heb. 4: 11-16. Come boldly. 
* The lesson portion here is slightly extended. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


OW 
Lesson Analysis 


I, HEALTH RENEWED. 
1. Infirmity : 


A woman having an issue of blood twelve y-ars (43). 


Yet is their pride but labour and sorrow (Psa. 90 : 10). 
So death ont unto all men (Rom. 5 : 12), 


' Had spent all | her living upon physicians, and could not be 
healed (43), 


Vain is the he!p of man (Psa, 108 : 12). 
Was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse (Mark 5 : 26). 


3- Faith: 
Came behind him, and touched the border of his garment (44). 


It is for me to draw near unto God (Psa 7}: 08 
If I do but touch his garment, I shall be made Whole (Matt. 9 ;: 21), 


4. Healing : 
Immediately the isswe of her blood stanched (44). 


The Lord will take away from thee all sickness (Devt. 7 : 15). 
Healing all manner of disease ani . . . sickness (Matt. 4 : 23). 


5- Acknowledgment : 
She... declared... how she was he led (47), 


I will declare what ne hath done for my soul (Psa. 66 : 16). 
The woman... told him all the truth (Mark 5 : 83), 


6. Gniniibdaitieties $ 
Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole ; 
ee thou hast done this thing,... 


go in peace (48), 
I will bless thee (Gen. 22: 


16, 17). 
Well done, good and faithful servant (Matt. 25 : 23). 


Il, LIFE RESTORED, 
1. Death : / 
Thy daughter is dead ; trowble not the Master (49). 


We alldof de asa leaf (Isa. 64 : 6). 
It is appoin.ed unto men once to die (Heb. 9 :27). 


2. Encouragement : 
Only believe, and she shall be made whole (50). 


Trust age in pins: and he shall bring it to pass (Psa. 37 : 5). 
Jesus... saith,... Fear not, only believe (Mark we) 36). 


3 Unbeltet : 

They laughed him to scorn, nigh thut she was dead (58). 
*1e" did Sarah laugh?...Is anything too hard? (Gen. 18: 
He tomrestio’ because of their unbelief (Mark 6 : 6). ° 
4- Command: 

He... culled, saying, Maiden, arise (54). 


My weed. shall not return unto me void (Iga, 55 : 11 
His word was, with authority (Luke 4 : 32). 


5. Response : 

Her ‘spirit returned, and she rose up immediately (55). 
Let there be light; and there was light (Gen. 1: 3), 
Straightway the damsel rose up, and walked (Mark 5 : 42). 


nH 
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Verse 43.—“ Had spent all her living upon physicians, and could 
not be healed.” (1) Strong desire; (2) Generous expenditure ; (3) 
Fruitless effort. 

Verse 44.—" Touched . . . his garment : and immediately at issue 

. stanched.”’ (1) The act of faith ; (2) The response of powe 

Verse 47.—“The womam saw that she was not hid.” (i) Her 
stealthy approach; (2) Her believing touch; (3) Her complete resto- 
ration; (4) Her prompt detection; (5) Her full avowal; (6) Her 


gracious commendation. 
Verse 50.—‘‘ Fear not: only believe.” (1) Fear forbidden; (2) 
Faith commanded.—(1) Unbelief the source of fear; (2) Faith the 


source of confidence. 
Verse 52.—"‘She is not dead, but sleepeth.”’ Death's transforma- 


tion (1) Declared ; (2) Demonstrated ; (8) Enjoyed 
KY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


' By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


Neg ecaligy pees Events.—The message of John the 

Baptist (Luke 7 : 18-35) is directly connected by Luke 
with the miracles narrated in the last lesson. After this, 
Matthew 11 : 20-30 should be placed, though a similar dis- 
course is reported by Luke (Luke 10: 17-24) on a later 
occasion, The anointing by a woman who was a sinner (not 
Mary Magdalene) followed, and a second cirevit in Galilee. 
The healing of a demoniac led to opposition. It is probable 
that a long passage in Luke (11 : 18 to 13 : 9) belongs to this 
period of the hi-tory. On the same day the long discourse in 
parables (Matt. 13, and parallel passages) was uttered, and in 
the evening our Lord, with his disciples, crossed the lake, 
when the tempest was stilled. After healing a fierce de- 
moniac in the Gadarene country, our Lord returned to Caper- 
naum, where Matthew made a feast, at which a discourse 
about fasting was spoken. While Jesus was speaking (Matt, 
9:18), Jairus came and asked him to come and heal his 
daughter. As he went, with a multitude thronging him, 
the incidents of the lesson occurred. 

Piace.—Capernaum, on the way probably from the house 
of Matthew (Levi) to the house of Jairus, and in the latier. 



















(one word in Greek) occurs in Matthew, not in Mark, and 





' Trowe.—Probably in the autumn. The year was A.U.C. 
[Year of Rome] 781,—that is, A. D. 28, the thirty-second year 
of our Lord’s life on earth. 

Persons.—A diseased woman; our Lord; a multitude, in- 
cluding the disciples; a ruler of the synagogue named Jairus ; 
a messenger from his house; Peter, John, and James; the 
mourners in the house; the mother of the maiden ; the child 
herself. 

PaRALLEL PassaGes.— Matthew 9 : 20-26; Mark 5 : 25-43. 


Oo 


Critical Notes 


Verse 43.—A woman having an issue of blood: Therefore 
ceremonially unclean (Lev. 15: 25; Deut, 24:1). The dis- 
ease is still a difficult one to heal,and naturally produces a 
morbid state of mind in the sufferer.— Twelve years : So long 
a time would make the case seem a hopeless one. The fact 
that the daughter of Jairus was “ about twelve years of age,” 
seems to have a significant relation to the protracted nature 
of this woman’s malady,—twelve years of life, and twelve 
years of misery.—Had spent all her living upon physicians : 
Mark, “ Had suffered many things of many physicians, and 
had spent all that she had.” The ancient physicians had 
little scientific knowledge; quackery abounded; and in 
every age women, especially those afflicted with peculiarly 
feminine diseases, have been the prey of charlatans. (The 
margin of the Revised Version omits this clause, but only 
one important manuscript has the briefer reading.) —Could 
not be healed of any: Mark, “ Was nothing bettered, but rather 
grew worse.” Edersheim refers to the eleven different reme- 
dies for this one disease on a single page of the Talmud, all 
involving superstition, or, at least, a supposed psychical in- 
fluence. 

Verse 44.—Came behind him: Mark, “having heard the 
things concerning Jesus, came in the crowd behind.” Evi- 
dently her purpose was concealment, which was natural 
enough for one with such an experience.— Touched the border 
of his garment : Mark adds, “ For she said, If I touch but his 
garments, I shall be made whole.” Luke mentions the 
“border of his garment.” It is most probable that this was the 
knot or fringe of the outer garment (tallith), distinctive in 
Jewish dress. She could touch this easily without stooping, 
since it would hang but little below the waist. That she 
could stoop unobserved in such a throng (v. 45) is very im- 
probable ; hence “the border” was apparently not the hem 
of the inner tunic, which extended to the ankles of the wearer. 
—And immediately the issue of her blood stanched : Her faith 
was not timid, though her touch was. The effect was im- 
mediate. Mark, “She felt in her body that she was healed 
of her plague.” 

Verse 45.— Who is it that touched me? This is more exact 
than “ Who touch6dme?” Mark says he “turned him about 
in the crowd,” a characteristic detail of that evangelist, who 
narrates most frequently our Lord’s gestures.— When all denied : 
Probably the woman had moved away to avoid detection. 
It is unlikely that she denied.— Peter said, and they that were 
with him: Probably the other disciples. (The margin of the 
Revised Version has little support.)— Master : Not the word 
meaning “teacher” or “ rabbi,” but a title of respect, occur- 
ring in this Gospel only.— The multitudes press and crush thee : 
This rendering preserves the strong force of the Greek words. 
Peter’s remark implies what is added in the Authorjzed Ver- 
sion, “and sayest thou, Who touched me?” That clause 
occurs in Mark’s accoynt, and was inserted here, by later 
copyists, to complete the sense. The touch of faith and the 
accidental touch are different. The former wrought a cure, 
the latter could only do so by magic; our Lord’s miracles 
were not magical. 

Verse 46.—Some one did touch me: Pointing to the single 
past act.—For I perceived: That is, when the touch occurred. 
—That power had gone forth: “ Went forth,” which is the 
sense of the reading followed in the Authorized Version 
(and in Mark), indicates the past fact; but the correct text 
implies that this power had been attended by a permanent 
effect. “Power” is more literal than “ virtue,” which is apt 
to suggest a magical influence. 

Verse 47.—Saw that she was not hid: Either from our Lord’s 
declaration, or from his look (Mark); probably from both.— 
She came trembling: Fear mixed with her faith. The whole 
portrayal is true to nature. Harshly treated by physicians, 
her money all spent, herself accounted unclean for twelve 
years, what wonder that she trembled even when cured !— 
Falling down before him: In timid yet reverent gratitude.— 
In the presence of ali the people: This is peculiar to Luke. 
She sought a cure in secret, but the Lord would lead her to 
confess it openly. Sometimes he checked the public, possibly 
noisy, proclamation of the cure by those whom he had healed. 
But everything in this case called for such treatment as would 
embolden the woman who had suffered so long. Moreover, 
she would thus learn most directly that the healing power 
came from him, not from his garment. This would remove 
any superstition lingering in her mind. 

Verse 48.— Daughter: The phrase “ Be of good comfort” 
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‘ 
should be omitted here, according to the best authorities. — 
Thy faith fer thee whole: The marginal rendering gives 
the literal of the verb, but while “saved” in our usage 
points to a spiritual result, it did not then necessarily imply 
anything more than physical healing. The woman, however, 
was thus taught that it was not her touch, but her faith, that 
secured the healing; just as she had been taught that the 
power came from Jesus, not from his garment.—Go in peace : 
Literally, “ into peace,” as an abiding condition. Mark adds, 
“and be whole of thy plague.” 

Verse 49.— While he yet spake, there cometh one : So Mark, 
bot less definitely as to the messenger.— From the ruler of the 
synagogue’s house: There is no word in the Greek answering 
to “house ;” the phrase is like our colloquial one, though 
somewhat awkward here, since the whole title, “ruler of the 
synagogue,” is in the possessive case.— Thy daughter is dead: 
Literally, “has died.”—Trouble not the Master: The case 
seemed to be beyond his power to help. Compare the mes- 
sage of the centurion (chap. 7 : 6), where the reason is en- 
tirely different. This message is not mentioned by Matthew. 

Verse 50.—But Jesus hearing it: Mark (Mark 5 : 36) uses 
a term that means either “ not heeding” or “ overhearing.” 
Either he overheard the message delivered to the ruler, or, 
as is more probable, he did not heed it.— Fear not : only believe : 
Here a single act of faith is demanded. And she shall be 
made whole,—or “ saved” (see on v.48). This clause is pecu- 
liar to Luke, and its presence probably accounts for the 
definite form of the command to “ believe,” which, in Mark 
refers to a continued believing. After the message, the ruler 
was called upon to exereise strong faith ; but the miracle he 
had just witnessed would prepare him to trust the power of 
Jesus, 

Verse 51.— When he came to the house: Not necessarily 
“into,” since Mark’s account indicates that the separation of 
the three disciples and the father from the multitude took 
place before entering the house.— Peter, and John, and James : 
This is the order of the better attested reading; in Mark the 
name of John comes last. These three disciples were privi- 
leged to attend our Lord on several occasions; notably, at 
the Transfiguration and in Gethsemane.—The father of the 
maiden and her mother: As the mother was doubtless in the 
house, mourning according to Jewish usage, it is probable 
that Luke here, by anticipation, refers to the entrance into 
the room where the maiden was lying. Mark, in his more 
detailed narrative, so states; but Luke combines two closely 
related incidents, according to his characteristic method. 

Verse 52.—And all were weeping, and bewailing her: More 
literal than “wept” and “bewaijed.” The narrative now 
reverts to what was occurring when they entered the house, 
before going where the maid was lying. The description 
here includes, not only the household, but the “ flute-play- 
ers” and professional mourners and others, who were making 
a “tumult,” according to Matthew and Mark. The noise at 
Oriental houses under such circumstances was very great (see 
Trumbull, “ Oriental Social Life,” pp. 143-162).— Weep not: 
Referring to this violent mourning.—For: So the better 
supported reading.—She is not dead, but sleepeth: Literally, 
“She did not die, but is sleeping.” It is a very mechanical 
mode of dealing with language, especially Oriental language, 
that would regard this as a denial of real death, and an 
affirmation of real sleep. It means, as the whole narrative 
shows, that in her case our Lord would overcome the fact of 
death, so that it should virtually be a temporary sleep. Of 
course, this has a wider application, as appears from John 
11 : 11, 14, 25, 26. 

Verse 53.—And they laughed him to scorn: Literally, “ were 
laughing him down ;” so all three accounts, thus attesting 
the reality of the maiden’s death.— Knowing that she was dead : 
Peculiar to Luke, but implied in the other accounts. All 
the evangelists certainly meant to state that she had really 
died; every explanation that denies this is dishonest. 

Verse 54.— But he, taking her by the hand: The clause, “ he 
put them all out,” is to be omitted. It was inserted here by 
the later transcribers, probably because it occurs in Mark 5 : 
40. But Luke has already referred to the separation inside 
the house (v. 51), a fact which Mark, in his usual way, men- 
tions in the exact order of its occurrence. These minor 
variations are a strong proof of independence and of truth- 
fulness. They can be regarded as discrepancies only by dis- 
regarding the peculiarities of the several evangelists. The 
main fact, stated in all three accounts, is the taking her by 
the hand, which connects the miracle directly with the Lord’s 
person. The father’s faith was to be strengthened. Some 
faith he must have had (comp. v. 50), yet there is no evident 
token of it other than the fulfilment of the promise made to 
him:— Maiden, arise: Mark gives the two Aramaic words 
that were uttered, “ Talitha cumi,” and then interprets them, 
though he uses a different Greek word from that here ren- 
dered “ maiden.” 

Verse 55.— Her spirit returned: Peculiar to Luke.—She rose 
up immediately: Mark, “ straightway,” a favorite’ term with 
that evangelist, who adds that she “walked.” Life and 
health were both restored.— And he commanded that something 
be given her to eat: A detail mentioned by Mark also. It isa 
ebaracteristic mark of our Lor@’s kindness and care to thus 





provide for the physical needs of the maiden; that, too, not 
by continued miraculous power, but by the hands of those to 
whose affectionate keeping she was restored. The command 
to tell no man (v. 56) was doubtless to prevent unnecessary 
excitement, and to discourage false Messianic hopes. Our 
Lord’s public activity at Capernaum seemed to have ceased 
at thistime. He visited the city again on several occasions, 
but apparently wrought no miracle in public there (comp, 
Matt. 17 : 24-27). The opposition in Galilee wa: soon to take 
a pronounced form ; but meanwhile the Twelve were sent out 
to preach, 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE want of any strict chronological arracgement of the 

narrative in the separate Gospels is, perhaps, nowhere 

more strikingly shown than in the succession of events which 

intervened between the healing of the slave of the centurion 
and the raising of the daughter of Jairus. 

In the best harmonies of the Gospels we find this includes 
the bringing back to life of the. widow’s son at Nain; the 
arrival in Galilee of a footsore, travel-stained deputation of 
John’s disciples from their master, now shut up in the black 
fortress of Macherus, beyond the Dead Sea, to find out if 
Jesus were indeed the Messiah ; the discourse of our Lord to 
the people in laudation of the greatness of John; the up- 
braiding of the towns which had seen “most of his mighty 
works,” and yet had not repented (Matt. 11: 20-30); the 
anointing of his feet with ointment, in the house of a Phari- 
see, by a penitent Magdalene; a fresh circuit of both Master 
and disciples through Galilee; the healing of Mary Magda- 
lene; the casting out of a devil from a man both blind and 
dumb,—an incident of vital moment in the history of Christ, 
his enemies for the first ‘time raising the monstrous insinua- 
tion that he cast out devils as an agent of Beelzebub, “the 
prince of the devils” (Matt. 12 :; 22-37; Mark 3 ; 22-30; 
Luke 11 : 14, 15, 17-23); the demand of the scribes and 
Pharisees for a sign from heaven of his authority as a teacher 
come from God (Matt. 12: 38-45; Luke 11 : 16, 29-36); the 
declaration of Jesus that hig true followers were his closest 
relatives (Matt. 12: 46-50; Mark 3: 31-35; Luke 8: 19-21); 
his denunciation of the Pharisees and others, while eating in 
a Pharisee’s house (Luke 11 : 37-54); his discourses in the 
twelfth chapter of Luke; his reference to the slaughter of 
the publicans by Pilate; the parable of the barren fig-tree 
(Luke 13: 1-9); the parables of the sower, the tares, and 
others; the stilling of the storm when on the lake; the cure 
of the demoniacs at Gadara; the feast given him by Levi, 
or Matthew ; and the discourse on fasting (Matt. 19: 10-17; 
Mark 2: 15-22; Luke 5 : 29-39). ’ 

The touching story of the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus, which now follows, brings us back to Capernaum, 
and, as it appears, came immediately after the explanation 
given by our Lord of his disciples’ not fasting like those of 
the rabbis: While he was yet speaking, we are told, one of 
the rulers, or “ presbyters” (that is, “elders ”), of the syna- 
gogue of the little town, Jairus by name, made his way to 
him, and, falling at his feet in Oriental reverence of an 
exalted superior, broke out into earnest entreaties that he 
would come and lay his hands on the body of his young 
daughter, who was just dead,—his doing so, the poor father 
believed, being all that was needed to restore her to life aud 
health. The blasphemies of the rabbis as to the source of 
Christ’s wondrous power, if they ever had influenced Jairtis, 
vanished in the presence of a supreme sorrow; nor did his 
broken heart feel any longer the bigoted pride which might 
have kept a “ruler” from appealing to one on whom the 
authorities affected to look down with scorn. 

To be asked to show pity for human sorrow was enough, 
The next moment Jesus was on his way, through the narrow, 
lane-like street, towards Jairus’s house, followed by his dis- 
ciples and a great crowd of the townsfolk. Meanwhile a 
poor-woman, who had been afflicted for twelve years with 
“an issue of blood,” to cure which she had spent all her liv- 
ing on the so-called “ physicians” of the day,-with no bene- 
fit, passed through the crowd behind him till she could reach 
and touch “the border of his garment,”—apparently his 
tallith,—and, as she did so, the trouble left her. Turning 
round as he felt that “the power proceeding from him had 


“gone forth,” he asked who had touched him; and the poor 


woman, “ fearing and trembling,” fell down before him, and 
told him all the truth, receiving, in return for her faith, a 
final confirmation of her cure. 

Jairus must have bitterly regretted this detention of the 
Healer from his child’s death-clhamber, and, to add to his © 
agony, messengers came to him at the moment from his 
house, telling him it was no use to trouble the “ Teacher” any 
farther, for the loved one was indeed gone. But Jesns knew 
that death could not maintain its victory in his presence. 
“Fear not:” said he; “ only believe, and she shall be madé 

































































































































owhole.” And now again the flood of people, with Christ and 
: Jairus before them, moved on. 

Neighbors crowd to a scene of death in the East, and so do 
| mourners and dirge-players, and all alike fill the 
air with wailing and tumalt. The death-chamber itself is 
crowded, and it was thus in this case. But such confusion 
Was at once hushed by Christ, and the house cleared of its 
noisy visitors. Then, calling to him Peter, John, and James, 
his most favored disciples, and taking with them the sorrow- 
ing father and mother, he entered the chamber where the 
poor child—a girl of about twelve—lay pale in her shroud. 
Chirist had already calmed the people by telling them that 
she “is not dead, buat sleepeth,” and was now to show that 
this was indeed the case. Passing to the couch, he took the 
poor child by the hand, and, bidding her rise, she at once did 
so, and was handed over by the Great Physician to her 
parents. Death had again fled from before the face of him 
who is the resurrection and the life. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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A Miracle within a Miracle 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE connection of these two miracles is instructive. The 
_ story of Jairus’s daughter is, as it were, cut in two by 
that of the poor invalid woman. What en impression of 
calm consciou«ness of power and of leisurely dignity is made 
by Christ’s having time to pause, even on his way to a dying 
sufferer, in order to heal, as if parenthetically, this other 
afflicted one! How Jairus must have chafed at the delay! 
‘He had left his child “ at the point of death,’ and here was 
the Healer loitering, as it must have seemed tu a father’s 
agony of impatience. 

But Jesus, with his infinite calm and as infinite power, can 
afford to let the one wait, and even die, while he tends the 
other. The child shall receive no harm, and her sister in 
sorrow has as great a claimon himusshe. He has leisure of 
heart to feel for each, and power for both. We do not rob 
one another of his gifts. Attending to one, he does not 
neglect another. 

1, The first of the two miracles illustrates the genuineness 
and power of feeble and erroneous faith, and Christ’s merci- 

éfal way of strengthening and upholding it. The woman, a 
‘peor, shrinking creature, has been made more timid by long 
“ilness, disappointed hopes of cure, and by poverty. She 
“does not venture to stop Jesus, as he goes with an important 
official of the synagogue to heal his daughter, but creeps up 
in the crowd behind him, puts out a wasted, trembling hand 
to touch the tasseled fringe of his robe,—and she is whole. 

She would fain have glided away with a stolen cure, but 
Jesus forced her to stand out before the throng, and, with all 
their eyes on her, to conquer diffidence and womanly reticence, 
and tell all the truth. Strange contrast, this, to his usual 
avoidance of notoriety and regard for shrinking weakness! 
Bot it was true kindness, for it was the discipline by which 
her imperfect faith was cleared and confirmed. 

It is easy to point out the imperfections in this woman’s 

' faith. It was very ignorant. She was sure that this rabbi 
would heal her, but she expected it to be done by the material 
contact of her finger with his robe. She had no idea that 
Christ’s will, much less his love, had anything to do with his 
cures, She thinks that she may carry away the blessing, and 
he be none the wiser. It is easy to say, What blank igno- 
rance of Christ’s way of working! what grossly superstitious 
notions! Yes, and with them all what a hunger of intense 
desire to be whole, and what absolute confidence that a 
finger-tip on his robe was enough ! ’ 

Her faith was very imperfect, but the main fact is that she 
had it, Let us be thankful for a living proof of the genuine- 
ness of ignorant and even of superstitious faith. There are 
many now who fall with less excuse into a like error with 
this woman’s, by attaching undue importance to externals, 
and thinking more of the hem of the garment and its toueh 
by a finger than of the heart of the wearer and the grasp of 
faith. But, while we avoid such errors, let us not forget that 
many a poor worshiper clasping a crucifix may be clinging to 
the Saviour, and that Christ does accept faith which is tied 
to outward forms, as he did this woman’s. 

There was no real connection between the touch of her 
finger and healing, but she thought that there was, and 
Christ stoops to her childish thought, and lets her make the 
path for his gift. “According to thy faith be it unto thee.” 
His mercy, like water, takes the shape of the containing 
vessel. 

The last part of the miracle, when the cured woman is 
made the bold confessor, is all shaped so as to correct and 
confirm her imperfect faith. We note this purpose in every 
pertofit. She had thought of the healing energy as inde- 
pendent of his knowledge and will. Therefore she is taught 
that he was aware of the mute appeal, and of the going out of 
power in answer to it. The question, “Who touched me?” 
has beeu regarded as a proof that Jesus was ignorant «f the 
person; but, if we keep the woman's character and the 
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nature of her disease in view, we can suppose it asked, not to 
obtain information, but to lead to acknow t, and that 
without ascribing to him in asking it any He of ignorance. 

The contrast between the pressure of the crowd and the 
touch of faith has often been insisted on, and carries a great 
lesson. The unmannerly crowd husiled each other, trod on 
his skirts, and elbowed their way to gape at him; and he 
took no heed. But his heart detected the touch, unlike all 
the rest, and went out with healing power towards her who 
touched. We may be sure that, though a universe waits 
before him, and the close-ranked hosts ofsheaven stand round 
his throne, we can reach our hands through them all, and get 
the gifts we need, 

She had shrunk~from publicity, most naturally. But, if 
she had stolen away, she would have lost the joy of con- 
fession and greater blessings than thecure. So he mercifully 
obliges her to stand forth. In a moment she is changed 
from a timid invalid to a confessor. A secret faith is like a 
plant growing in the dark, the stem of which is blanched 
and weak, and its few blossoms pale and never matured. 
“ With the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 

Christ’s last word to her is tender. He calis her “ dangh- 
ter,”—the only woman whom he addressed by such a name. 
He teaches her that her faith, not her finger, had been the 
medium through which his healing power had reached her. 
He confirms by his authoritative word the furtive blessing : 
“Be whole of thy plague.” And she goes, having found more 
than she sought, and felt a loving heart where she had only 
seen a magic-working robe. 

2. Jairus, no doubt, grudged the few moments of delay 
which would add bitterness to his grief when the messenger 
came, There.may be a shade of sarcasm directed against our 
Lord’s leisurely rate of coming in “trouble not the Master.” 
But he was not troubled, for nothing is more noticeable in 
the whole narrative than the calmness and ease stamped on 
his demeanor. 

There are three stages in the narrative, all bearing the 
same impress of serene confidence in his power, and of per- 
fect equanimity, which yet is tenderest sympathy and con- 
sideration. The quiet voice which followed the agitated 
messenger’s, and breathed strange peace into Jairus’s heart 
along with a hope which in ordinary circumstances would 
have been absurd, reveals his consciousness of being able to 
deliver “the captive of the mighty” death, whose grip no 
human hand can loose. When they reach the house, the 
usual noise of professional mourners is loud, and in his ears 
discordant. With the same caim consciousness of power he 
bids them cease, “ for she is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

One could scarcely have thought that any reader, to say 
nothing of a learned student, could have so missed the whole 
spirit of the story as to supposethat at meant that the little 
girl was in a state of coma, and not really dead. But learn- 
ing and wisdom are not always companions, and, if we begin 
with determining that there shall be no miracles, we have to 
take to extraordinary comments sometimes, 

The grand utterance is atruerevelation. Like the similar 
word in reference to Lazarus, it declares, for the faith and 
comfort of us all, whether we think of dear ones gone from 
our sides, or of our own departure into the silent land, that, 
for Christ’s servants, death is softened into sleep, and that, if 
it is a sleep, there will be an awaking. The scornful laugh- 
ter which greeted his quiet words was a strange sound to 
come from those who had been shrieking their hired grief a 
moment before; but it was turned into a witness of the real- 
ity of the miracle, for it came from “ knowing that she was 
dead.” 

Why did Jesus take precautions to shut out all but the 
chosen three and the parents? He did nothing similar at 
Nain or Bethany. Probably from regard to the child, who 
would be bewildered and pained if she opened her eyes in a 
crowd. He wished her first to see only the dear faces that 
had watched over all he> life, and his own bending over her 
as loving as father’s or mother’s. 

A like delicacy of consideration for the young heart is seen 
in the fact that he not only spoke the life-giving word in the 
dead ear, as in the other cases of the young man at Nain and 
Lazarus, but “took her by the hand,” that the timid little 
girl might feel his loving clasp asthe first thing of which she 
was sensible. How calm it all is! What absence of effort 
or token that he felt it to be a great act of power! The 
prophet had to lay himself on the dead child, and, as it were, 
to labor to bring him back to life. But the Lord of life has 
but to speak, and it is done. In the liveral sense, he “ quick- 
eneth whom he will,” and all that is needed is the forth- 
putting of his will. We classify his miracles as greater or 
less. To him all stand on one level. 

Would any one but incarnate Divinity have so calmly fol- 
lowed such a deed by the homely, prosaic command to give 
the child some food? Would anybody but a veracious his- 
torian have recorded such a command as the sequel of such 
an act? Such a saying must be true. It puts the finishing 
stroke to the impression of majestic calm made by the whole 
narrative, and it teaches Christ’s economy of miraculous 
power. Not one hair’s-breadth beyond what is necessary will 
it be stretched. He will bring Lazarus out of the grave by « 


word, but he bids others “loose him, and let Lim go.” He 
will raise the child by a loving grasp and a mighty word, bat 
he bids others see to bringing food to strengthen the re- 
given life. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 
Faith Perfected and Rewarded 


AITH is as fandamental a law in spirit realms as gravi- 
tation is in natural. We learn what each is by what 
it does. Explanations areimpossible. Weconform our lives 
to gravitation, and weshouldtofaith. Jairusdid. Asaruler 
he is proud and unbelieving in Christ. Asan agonized father 
he falls down at Jesus’ feet and beseeches him to come to 
his ‘house. Sorrow necessitates faith’s beginning. He has 
not enough to ask, like the centurion, healing at a distance. 
But Jesus, honoring the little, starts at once. 
Then comes the news that she is dead. Jairus had not a 
wordto say. He thoughtall was over. But Jesus wished to 
perfect the little faith. 


“ He’ll never quench the smoking flax,” 
But raise it to a flame.” 


So he says, “Fear not: only believe, and she shall be made 
whole.” He isnot only the author, but the finisher, of our 
faith, Jairus went on unquestioning, expectant. One word 
of the Master, one look into his face, gave his awakened heart 
a perfect faith. 

Coming into their house, Jesus announces with perfect 
clearness the assured outcome of his power. He excludesthe 
curiosity hunters, and takes three brave, believing souls as 
witnesses, with the father and mother, that the damsel may 
not be afraid when she comes out of the spirit world. 

There is a touch of tenderness in the words of Christ our 
translation does not give. It is as if a bonnie Scotsman said, 
* My wee lassie, come now.” No wonder that voice and hard 
found her so suasively that she sat up. He spoke to her 
directly. She was not dead, nor out of the reach of his voice; 
disembodied, but not distant nor senseless. 

The divine so mitgles with the common that he commands 
to give her something to eat. 

It is not curiosity, nor pursuit of knowledge, nor seeking 
for good, that brings in the supernatural power, but faith 
born of a heart-breaking desire. 


University Park, Colo. 
YQ ' 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


WELVE years (v. 43). Twelve years of hopeless sick- 
ness are as @ lifetime of endurance. Yet here is the 
record of one who was evidently not a sinner above others 
who was a sufferer above many. Because one is called to 
such a trial as this, let it not, however, be said or thought 
that that one is under God’s displeasure, or is not loved of 
God, But for this woman’s prolonged endurance of suffer- 
ing, she would never have had the place which is hers in the 
gospel story. Who supposes that she now regrets her twelve 
years of trial? 

Touched the border of his garment (v.44). It was not the 
border of his garment, nor yet the touch of it, that brought 
the desired cure. Jesus himself gave thecure; the faith that 
prompted the touch secured to the sufferer the cure from 
Jesus. It isnot the work of Jesus that saves. He himself is 
the Saviour. Faith in Jesus as the Saviour, shown in the 
simplest way, secures salvation from him to the sinner who 
desires it, A faith-filled touch of the border of his garment 
is a call on him for help that will never be unheeded, 

Jesus said, Who is it that touched me? (v. 45.) The Lord's 
interest is in the individual in the crowd, rather than in the 
crowd of individuals. He who is the same yesterday and 
to-day and forever, as he turns himself to the family, or to 
the class, or to the school, or to the congregation, or to the 
community, has, as it were, his whole thought centered on 
one individual im that gathering, as he asks the question, 
Who touched me? or, Who rejects me? 

I perceived that power had gone forth from me (v. 46). It 
co-ts something to do good, no matter how the doer loves the 
doing. One can never really help another without some cost 
to himself. If we would, be of any service in this world, we 
must consent to spend and be spent in that service. It is 
folly for us to hope that we can accomplish anything for any- 
body without some sacrifice and outlay on our part, And if 
any one does anything for us, we may be sure that it cost 
him something to do it. The freest gifts of earth ere costly 
gifts to the giver. This (ruth ought never to be forgotten by 
the recipient. 

He said ... Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole ; go in 
peace (v.48). It was a good thing to gain cure of bodily 
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disease through a clandestine touch of Jesus, It.vas a better 
thing to gain communion with Jesus, and to secure his words 
of comfort, through falling dows before him and telling him 
all the truth. The hope of salvation is not all that a sinner 
ought to long for; it is not all that he can have. Yet it is 
all that a great many sinners dare to think of as possible in 
their case. Present peace—peace in the life that now is— 
ought to be the possession of every sinner who counts on 
salvation for the life that is to come. 

Fear not: only believe (v.50). Fear not because of what 
you see of danger. Only believe because of what you know 
of Him to whom you haveeome in yourtrouble, Fear comes 
from sight. Rest of miod comes from trust in him who sees 
what you cannot see, and who tells you not to fear. It mat- 
ters not how much you see in the line of barriers to hope. 


_ All you have to do is to look away from the seen, fixing your 


confidence on him who controls the seen and the unseen. To 
the loving disciple of Jesus the cheering call comes, in the 
face of difficulties; of discouragements, of temptations to 
despair, and of death itself, “‘ Fear not: only believe.” 


They laughed him to scorn, knowing that she was dead (v. 53). . 


It is a great misfortune to know so much as to be unable to 
trust beyond one’s knowledge. Knowledge with faith is a 
help toward the highest truth, Knowledge without faith 
hinders progress toward truth, The man who is ready to 
laugh to scorn a suggestion of results beyond his present 
knowledge is incapable of the highest attainment in knowl- 
edge. He stands with his back to the light, and his over- 
confidence in the knowledge he has is a barrier to his increase 
in knowledge. 

- Her spirit returned, and she rose up immedictely : and he com- 
manded that something be given her to eat (v. 55). Raising the 
dead isa miracle. Keeping alive the living is an eminently 
practical matter, The one is done all at once, by the exer- 
cise of divine power ; the other must be attended to little by 
little, in the use of human means, Yet the lesser work is no 
less important in its place than the greater, and in both 
cases the work is in the line of God’s loving plans. In the 
spiritual life it is much the same as in life of the body. A 
soul that is raised from deadness must be kept alive and 
helped to grow through the daily bread of the word of truth. 
Has anybody's daughter or anybody’s son been raised from 
spiritual deadness in your congregation or in your class 
recently ?. If so, your work for that revivified one is not fin- 
ished, but is newly begun. Give the living soul something to 
eat. See to it that the soul which God has made alive shall 


“pet starve to death in, sight of your spiritual pantry, or be 


stanted and shriveled through insufficient nourishment at 
your hands, 


Philadelphia. 


ROY 5 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


‘T WILL be well for the teacher to make prominent in 
each miracle that which distinguishes it from other 
miracles, The lesson to-day again contains the story of two 
miracles. In the first, we have the fact that the Master was 
“touched.” The woman who wanted his help came up and 
ventured to touch the hem of his garment. In some mys- 
terious way, ‘ virtue’’—that is, healing power—went forth 
from him, and he felt that he had exercised strength. Of 
course, in that throng many had touched him. But this touch 
differed from all the others, in that it had resulted in the 
streaming forth of healing force. This was what led him to 
say, “ Who touched me?” We may perhaps understand how 
the Master feit, when we remember how we have felt when 
we were surcharged with electricity, and some one touched 
us, We were cunscious of it at once. The Master’s experi- 
ence shows us that it cost him something to heal others. This 
will also explain how he was often weary, for he was all the 
time giving out force. 

But we are like him in tis respect. If we are to do any 
good ‘to any soul, it can only be by our giving out some of our 
own power. What teacher is tnere who does not understand 
this? If we teach well, we are weary. The penalty of doing 
good is the exhaustion of self. You cannot be of any help 
to others’if you are not willing to give to them somewhat of 
your own power. This is what makes good work hard work. 
Easy work is poor work. The serious work of life means 
self-sacrifice. Herein we find thé measure of God’s love to 
us. When it came to it, he gave himself. What more could 
hedo? And in our measure, when we try to help others we 
can only do it in the measure in which we are willing to give 
ourselves. ‘ 

In the second miracle of the lesson we have the second in- 
stance in which Jesus called a dead person to life again. The 
first miracle was wrought while he was on the way to perform 
the second. It was a kind of interlude in the great events of 
that day. When he came to the house he found that the little 
girl was dead already, and the people had given up all thought 
that his visit would be of any avail. “Thy daughter is dead ; 
trouble not the Master,” were their words. So as soon as he 


_ @ame into the house, and spoke words that showed how he 
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looked upon this matter, they responded by laughing him ‘o 
scorn. This is the peculiar characteristic of this miracle. In 
no other case that I know of did they act in this most un- 

y way, But he, passing them by, went into the death- 
chamber, taking with him only the three of his disciples 
whom he most trusted, and the child’s father and mother. It 
was asolemn company that entered that room. But when 
they emerged once more, their faces had changed, and now 
were full of radiant joy; for with them was the daughter 
whom they had left lying dead on the couch. 

Mark now the contrast between the action of the woman 
and that of the crowd, at this house of mourning. “They 
laughed him to scorn,” but she “fell at his feet.” Though 
he stood there with all power to bring the dead to life once 
more, they showed a scornful derision. If it had been in 
their power, that little maiden would nevemagain have glad- 
dened the heart of father and mother in this world. It was 
only her parents’ faith that brought to that home the mar- 
velous blessing they received. 

But ever since that day the contrast between this faithful 
woman and the unbelieving multitude is repeated ,ih this 
world. We have, even in our times, those who make a mock 
at religion, and laugh at miracles as things totally impossible. 
Church, Bible, religion, prayer, all these are to their minds 
things to be made merry over. They deny a future life, and 
call those who teach it leaders in superstition. 

On the other hand, blessed be God! there are many who 
follow the example of the sick woman, and are not ashamed 
to fall at his feet in supplication for those things of which 
their souls stand in need. These receive the fulness of bless- 
ing. Mary in the garden is filled with joy and peace, while 
ruler and chief priest, mocking him, receive nothing. So the 
believer to-day has the best of the bargain; for he gets the 
divine benediction. while the man of the world passes on 
unblessed. 

One more lesson. we may learn from this miracle of the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter. When the tidings came that 
the girl was dead, Jesus at once encouraged the faith of her 
parents, saying, “ Be not afraid, only believe.” What a word 
is this for all who are in the deep waters of affliction! We, 
in our helplessness, may think that all is over, and that not 
even from the Almighty can deliverance come. But, in the 
midst of all such doubtings, let us hear his voice saying, “ Be 
not afraid, only believe.” God has many ways out of diffi- 
culty, though we may not be able to see one. If we will trust 
him, we shall be able, like the Psalmist, to say, “I shall yet 
praise him for the help of his countenance” (Psa. 42: 5). 
When heart and flesh fail, and all human help is vain, let us 
hear him saying “ Only believe,” and all will be well. Hold 
to that in spite of everything, and you will see that it will 
bring to you the right blessing, and just in time, as it did to 
the house of Jairus. . 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


| ce .'H.—What is faith? What did Jesus see in the cen- 
turion of Capernaum at which he marveled? What 
did Jesus see in the four men who brought a man helpless 
with palsy for him to cure? How did the men show they 
would not be discouraged, or go away unblessed? Did the 
palsied man show that he had faith in Jesus? Waoat was it 
‘when he obeyed, took up his couch, and went to his house, 
glorifying God ? 

Trugt.—The Old Testament name for faith is trust. Do 
you know who said, long ago, “ Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him”? If you will read the Book of Psalms with 
a colored pencil in your hand, and mark it each time you 
meet the word “ trust,” you will be pleased to find it so often. 
When you find with it a promise to those who trust in the 
Lord which you will take for your very own, make a mark 
with a pencil of another color, The Bible will be a nearer 
and a dearer book to you when you find in it words that fit 
the very want of yourheart. Inthe New Testament we often 
find the word “ believe;” for believing in the word of an- 
other is to have faith or trust in them. Jesus said, “ Have 
faith in God,” and to his diaciples he said, “ Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me.” In all Jesus’ teaching, he showed 
the need of faith in him. Repent and believe, was the preach- 
ing of Paul and all the apostles, 

An Example of Faith.—One day, when Jesus had come back 
to Capernaum after a journey to the other side of the lake, a 
woman came in the crowd about him. She was sure Jesus 
could cure her even without her asking him. He knew it, 
and said to her, “Thy faith hath saved thee.” “Go in 
peace.” We only know her own pitiful story, and that this 
nameiess woman has been, and will be forever, an example of 
faith. But those who saw her that day were, no doubt, im- 
patient because Jesus was hindered on his way. 

Jairus.—That day when Jesus came to Capernaum, one of 
the rulers came begging him to go with him to his house, and 
eure his only daughter, whe was dying. He was named 


Jairus, one of the chief men of the city. He had faith that 
Jesus could cure his child, and the Master and his disciples 
started at once to go to the ruler’s house. More and more 
people followed, so closely that Jesus was pushed and joxtled 
as they pressed against him. : 

The Bron Halted.—Suddenly Jesus s'opped, and asked, 
“ Who touched me?” . Many must have touched him in that 
crowd, Can you think how his eye searched from one to 
another as the disciples and others denied that they had 
touched him? He knew it was not by accident, but fora 
special purpose. The woman felt that her secret was known, 
She fell trembling before Jesus, and, in the hearing of the 
crowd, told him how she had suffered for twelve years, She 
had spent all her money with physicians in vain. Weak and 
poor she came to Jesus, believing if she could only touch his 
garment she would be well. She would not dare to clasp his 
hand, lest her sickly touch might defile him; but she came 
né&r him, and stretched her worn, thin hand to the fringe or 
tassel on the edge of his robe, and—she was cured. She had 
not asked help, only pressed her silent way to Jesus, He 
called her “ daughter,” and, seeing the lines of weary years 
on her pale face, said, “ Be of good comfort.” What else did 
he say in our golden text? 

Thy Daughter is Dead.—Messengers came to meet Jairus, 
“Trouble not the Master: thy daughter isdead.” In his worry 
at the delay, could any thought of the woman’s faith have 
helped him? Jesus knew his thought. “ Only believe,” he 
said, “ and she shall be made whole.” They went on towards 
the house; all the air was filled with sounds of wailing and 
crying. Jesus asked the mourners, “ Why make ye this ado, 
and weep?” 

“ She is not Dead, but Sleepeth.”—W hen Jesus said that, they 
even laughed to ridicule him ; they knew that her still, lifeless 
body lay ready for the grave. \ Jesus put all out of the room 
except her father and her mother, and three of his disciples, 
Which three? He took the little cold hand, and said, 
“ Maid, arise.” She rose and walked ; her spirit returned to 
her body. Jesus knows and cares for the body’s weakness, - 
and he told them to give her something to eat, When she 
walked and ate, those who had laughed and doubted knew 
that she was alive and well. Jesus called death a sleep; for 
all who sleep in him there will be a joyful waking. While 
we work and wait, we must do it in faith. The woman's faith 
was so strong she only wanted a touch, Jairus was fearful, 
but encouraged by Jesus’ telling him to believe, and giving 
the promise of his daughter’s life again. Jesus sees feith in 
any heart, even though it is with the faintest whisper, or an 
earnest sigh of desire for him. He is ever ready and willing 
to hear and fill the heart of every one who will obey his bid- 
ding, “ Only believe.” 

Lowisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie 8. Harlow. 


ENTRAL Truri.—Note: It is well sometimes to use the 
following method of teaching as it cultivates attention 
while it interests and instructs. Teachers will understand 
that, having once named an object, they will afterwards only 
point to it, leaving the class to supply the name, This keeps 
thé child’s mind active, and in the condition to receive the 
truth,—which is the real object of Sunday-school teaching. 

Introduction to Lesson.—This (block or spool) stands for a 
poor woman whose husband died, leaving her sadly in debt, 
This (another spool or block, so marked as to be easily dis- 
tinguished) is the man to whom the money is due, and, as 
the—(woman) has nothing with which to pay, he is meaning 
to take her two sons (more spools) for slaves. The poor— 
(woman) is distressed, and goes to Elisha (another spool), 
prophet of God, and tells him her trouble. And—(Elisha) 
says, What have you in the house?” The—(woman) says, 
“Nothing bat a pot of oil.” (A different shaped block.) Then 
—(Elisha) said, “Go, borrow of your neighbors as many 
empty jars as you can; take them home, and, having shut the 
door, fill them with oil from your jar.” (Lot of small blocks 
which represent these.) How much oil has she? How, then, 
can she fill all these vessels? Who told her todoiv? Yes, 
Elisha, but, as God’s prophet, whose words was he speaking? 
Then, really, whose command was it?” 

She believes God is able to increase her oil (hold up the 
pot to show that there has been no change), but has he? No, 
he waits for her to obey as well as to believe. When a person 
believes what God’ says, and is ready to obey, such a one has 
faith, (Stop to fix this trath.) 

She has faith, for, see, she pours out tlie oil till this jar is 
fall, and thie—(sc.1) carries it away, and then she fills thi® 
one, and this, and this,—till all are full, and set away, 

Then the—(woman) hurries to—(Elisha), and he tells her 
to sell the oil, and pay the debt, and live upon the money 
that is left. 

It was Faith in God (print the word on the board) that 
saved this woman’s sons, and gave her peace, ; 


I: is Faith, believing what God says, and being reedy 
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‘obey him, that makes us right and gives us peace. Our 
golden text is, “Thy faith has made thee whole (or right); 
go in peace.” 

Historical Sciting.—Since our last lesson, Jesus has been 
teaching “through every city and village” of Galilee (show 
*on the map), and now he has just come across the Sea of 
Galilee to that city where the man was let down through the 
roof, and where the centurion lived whose servant Jesus 
healed, and is met by a ruler of the synagogue whose 
daughter, his only child, is very sick; and ob, how anxious 
he is to bring the Master to his house in time to save her! 
Bat the people so crowd around the Saviour that his steps 
are hindered. (Make marks for Jesus, Jairus, and the 
crowd.) In this company is one woman (distinguish her by 
a colored mark) who has been sick'twelve years, and no doctor 
has been able to help her. She comes behind Jesus, and 
tremblingly, when she thinks no one sees her, touches the 
hem of his garment, and is made well. But she is softly 
frightened when the Saviour turns about, and asks, “Who 
touched me?* But is comforted when he says, “ Daughter,” 
ete. These were glad moments to the woman, but long, 
atizious ones to the waiting father. As Jesus turns to go 
with him, a messenger (represent him) from the ruler’s house 
meets them, saying, “Thy daughter,” etc. 

Jesus strengthens the father’s faith by saying, “Fear not; 
believe only, and she shall be made whole.” And he taketh 


with him Peter, James, and John, and cometh to the house, , 


and, going into the room with the father and mother, hg 
taketh the girl by the hand, saying, “ Maid, arise.” (Ail 
the story may now be reviewed by a skiliful use of the wicture 
roll.) 

Jesus does not always see that it is best to tase away the 
sickness of our bodies when we ask him, noaioes he ever 
bring our friends back to life-again just té live a few more 
years, but he does for us something fary vetter. He always 
heals the hearts that are sick in sift, and gives new life to 
those who were dead to good thit.gs, when they ask him, 
believing his word, and are P'auy to obey it. He says to 
them, “Thy faith,” etc. 

I would choose these t:ings rather than what he did for 
the sick woman or for che ruler’s daughter,—wouldn’t you? 
They are for you if” ou will believe and obey, 


Philadelphia, + 
> 
“Oriental Lesson-Lights. . 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


bes gee ALL HER Monty upon Prysicrans.”—Ata time 
when the elementary principles of anatomy and the 


, daw of the circulation of the blood were unknown, the treat- 


ment of physicians was almost entirely empirical. We have 
a clew to the state of medical knowledge in the writings of 
Aretewus the Cappadocianywho seems to have received his 
education at Tarsus, then of great repute as a medical school. 
He wasa contemporary of Luke. His writings show minute 
and careful observation of the symptoms of various diseases, 
and also that many surgical instruments were in use, such as 
the catheter; but the treatment of diseases, however accurate 
in diagnosis, was haphazard, though directed largely by com- 
mon sense, not by science. But in diseases like that men- 
tioned in the text, which could not be treated by embrocations 
or simples, the treatment was a mixture of jugglery and gro- 
fesque superstition. Amongst other prescriptions, the patient 
was to sit over a lighted fire in a pit, until past endurance, 
seven times. No wonder that it is stated that this afflicted 
woman had “ suffered many things.” Many of the remedies 
mentioned in the rabbinical books are as intelligent as that 
of the Chinese, who prescribe the ground bones, and espe- 
¢ially the teeth, of the tiger as a specific for consumption, 
arguing that, as the disease arises from weakness, it can best 
be cured by the strongest part of the strongest animal. 
. “Toves THe Borper or H1s GARMENT.”—To kneel and 
kiss the fringe of the cloak is still the humblest mode of 
salutation in the East. It is practiced in the Greek Church 
. by worshipers, who kiss the fringe of the cope of the offici- 
ating priest, whom yet in private life they treat with neglect 
and cofitempt. In the processions of the holy pictures at 
Moscow, while they are borne in a carriage between two 
priests, I have seen officers of high rank kneel in the streets, 
and, as not presuming to kiss the picture itself, pay this 
homage to the edge of the bearer’s vestment. 

“Tue Rover or Tae Synacocusr.”—The internal affairs 
of each synagogue were managed, where there was a suf- 
ficient number of residents, by a vestry of ten men of leisure 

repute. Of course, we cannot conceive that every syna- 
could have its complete number. What their exact 

duties were, it would take some time to explain, and a Latin 
work of seven hundred folio pages has been written on the 
subject. Of these ten the ruler of the synagogue was presi- 
dent, agd, though not necessarily a priest or a rabbi, nor 
having received any formal ordination, was responsible for 
gonduct of his services, and capable of conducting them 
when required. He was also expected to watch 
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recognized censor of morals. 

The College, Durham, England. 

Oo i 
By the Rev. William Ewing 

“Tux BorDER OF HIs GARMENT.” —Every pious Jew was 
careful to obey the precept to wear upon his garment a bor- 
der with a fringe and a cord of blue (Num. 15 : 38, 39). 
These fringes are now found upon the prayer-cloth (tallith) 
with which the Jew covers himself at his devotions, But 
besides this, nowadays, Jews who claim to be religious men 
frequently wear under their outer garments a “little tallith,” 
simply in order to have on a garment with this border and 
fringe. They would regard it as an extremely serious matter 
to be found withdut this. It may be about two feet in length, 
and about nine inches broad, with a slit up the middle, through 


which the wearer puts his head, the ends hanging down over 
breast and back. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





PRAYING FOR THE IMPOSSIBLE. ° 





FERVENT APPEAL. 
ABANDONED EFFORT. 
THE tenoranr mockery. 
TOUCH OF POWER. 
HAPPY RECOVERY. 





| FEAR NOT: BELIEVE ONLY, 








FOUR COMMON THINGS. 


~ 


LOVING ATHER. 
DESOLATE AMILY. 
8AD UNERAL. 
REWARDED AITH. 








* Wherefore didst thou doubt?” 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ The Great Physician now is near.” 

** What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

“ Asleep in Jesus,” 

“ Though your sins be as scarlet.” 

** She only touched the hem of his garment.” 
“ Life wears a different face to me.” 

“T must have the Saviour with me.” 

“Oh, why should we wrestle with fears? ” 


ARS 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be uged. 

1. InuusTRations oF Farrn (Luke 8: 1-42).—What en- 
couragement to a faithful life do you draw from the parable 
of the seed-sowing? In the attitude Christ assumed toward 
his relatives, what test of their faith do you see? of his own? 
what encouragement to us? From the stilling of the tempest 
and the healing of the demoniac what aids to faith do you 
draw? 

2. Tae Tovcn or Farrn (vs, 43-46).—Where else may 
we find accounts of these two miracles? (Matt. 9: 18-26; 
Mark §: 22-43.) How does Mark differ from Luke in his 
account of the woman’s sickness? What reason can you 
give for Luke’s milder statement? How was the woman’s 
long sickness well worth while? What would God have had 
to do with her recovery, even had physicians healed her? 
What do you know about the border of Jewish garments? 
Why did not the womanopenly accost Jesus? Why doesChrist 
bless even the beginnings of faith? Why do notall of Christ's 
answers to prayers come “immediately”? Why should 
Christ's question, “ Who touched me?” strengthen our faith 
in definite, personal prayers? What hint for our own work 
is there in the fact that even Christ’s miracles cost him some- 
thing ? 

8. Tae Rewarp or Farra (vs. 47, 48).— Why did Christ 
thus draw out the woman before the crowd? Why did she 
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come trembling? How is the first part of Christ’s words to 
her characteristic of him? What kinds of “wholeness” 
come from faith? ; 

4, Farra Tesrep (vs. 49, 50)—Who was this “ruler of 
the synagogue”? What were his duties? Why might he 
have been jaggrieved at this delay? Why need we never 
hesitate to “trouble” Christ’ with our troubles? Why was 
the faith of the ruler of the synagogue necessary to Christ’s 
miracle? 

5. Farrn’s Triumpn over DeaTH (vs. 51-55).—Why 
did not Christ admit more witnesses? What did he mean by 
saying, “She is not dead, but sleépeth”? How is death like 
asleep? How does this miracle compare with the two simi- 
lar miracles of Christ’s? (Luke 7: 12-16; John 11.) What 
does it show about our Lord? 


For the Superintendent 
1. While Jesus was in a crowd, who touched him? 
2. Why? 38. How long had she been sick? 4. What did 
Christ say to her? (Golden text.) 5. What was the result? 


, 6. He wason the way to whose house? 7. For what purpose? 


8. What message came? 9. What was Christ’s 
10. What miracle did he then work ? 


Boston, Mass. 


reply? 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing : 
1. How was the woman healed of her illness? 2. How 
did Jesus say he knew that she had touched him? 3. With 
what words did Jesus reassure the healed woman? 4. What 
official position was held by the father of the dead maiden? 
5. How did the mourners treat Jesus before the maiden was 

brought to life? 
&@-These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


ASA™ 
Lesson Summary 


ESUS continues to go about doing good. From all parts 
applicants for his benefactions come. Among them 
Jairus, who comes pleading that Jesus will hasten to heal 
his little daughter. Jesus starts on this errand, but, while 
pressed by a crushing throng, he becomes conscious that heal- 
ing power has gone from him in response to a touch of faith. 
The hidden beneficiary is called to the front, whére ‘she 
confesses all and receives loving cofnmendation for her faith, 
weak and crude though it was. This kindness by the way 
having been done, on goes the Master. But a message 
comes to halt him ; perhaps a tinge of reproach mingles with 
its sadness, but with the words “ Fear not: believe only,” on 
he goes to the ruler’s home, into the house, to the bedside of 
the dead girl. The curious throng is shut out. He and the 
child are alone with the believing disciples and the loving 
parents. He takes her hand; he speaks; she lives again, 
Such is the Helper whom faith may summon. 


Added Points 


Long-continued suffering and fruitless effort make splendid 
backgrounds for the Lord’s mercies. What time and effort 
have failed to do, he accomplishes in an instant. 

Faith may be sadly lacking in clearness and in power, but, 
if it touches Jesus, he will surely reward it richly. 

The forlorn and trembling woman, who but touched the 
hem of ‘his garment, if the one whom Jesus honored with the 
title “ Daughter.” 

He with whom Jesus walks, need not fear, but believe only, 
Trust in Jesus banishes disquietude. 

Foolish indeed are they who make light of the Lord’s dis- 
closures. They laugh to-day, but he also will laugh when 
their fear cometh. 


CKSA™» 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for First Quarter 


1. Oun HEAVENLY FATHER. Matt, 6: 9-15: Psa. 198: Luke 11 : 1-12, 
uae _ Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name, 

Att. 6: 

2. Gop THE CREATOR. Gen. 1: 1-25; Psa. 19; Psa. fos; Tobn 1 :.1-4. 
ar Text. In the beginning God created the heaver and the earth 

en 


ia CREATION OF MaN. Gen, 1 : 26-28; 2:7; Psa. 100: 3; Acts 
17 : 24-26. 

Golden Text. The Lord he is God: it is he that made us, and not we 
Ourselves. Psa. 100: 3 (middle clause). 

4. Tuk GARDEN OF EpEN. Gen. 2: 817; Rev. 22: 1-5. 

Golden Text. And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keepit. Gen. 2: 15. 

5. Tue FAMILY. Gen. 2: 18-24; Eph. 6:1-9; Col. ” oon 

Golden Text. Let us love one another : for love is of God, 1John4: 
S tare te THE FamMity. Exod. 20:12; Gen. 45 : 1-15; Rom. 12:9, 10; 
Eph. 5: B, Bs. 

Golden Text. Be 4 A kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 
one another. Eph. 4: 

7. OBEDIENCE TO te a Gen. 18 : 17-19; 
2-23; 2 Tim. 1:5; 3: 14, 1%. 

Golden Text. Chijdren,obey your parents in the Lord : for this is right, 


Luke 2 : 61,52; Prov. 6: 


Eph. 6:1. 
8. Ged’s Voice. Gen. 3:%10: 12: 1-3; Exod. 3:14; 1 Sam. 3 $7 yy 
Golden Text. 1 will hear what God the Lord will speak, Psa. 8%: 


ae ae Pasa. 119 : 80-105; 2 Tim. 3: i+l6, 1 Pet. 1: 23-25; ea 
Golden Tezt. Sh eesnit eres ee deh eminent Isa. 40:8, 
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10, Gov's Love. Jot ony oh 1-15; St Fae Bs 


is love, not that we loved God, bat that he loved 
| Baaeaae w ied eae 


ll. Gop’s Grrr. John 3: 11-18; PL cad F 9-21. 
Golden Text. For God 80 loved the world, that he eave his only begot 
ten Son*that whosoever bellevetn in him should not perish, but have 


everigating if. John 8; 
12. THE feet ag Luke 2 :6-14; 19:10; Rom.3 : 24-26. 
—— © Christ Jesus came into the world to save 

18. REVIEW. 


Bes 


1 Tim. 


. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.’ 
KS 
God’s Voice 


Lesson for February 23 
By Julia E. Peck 


E HAVE occasion to note, from time to time, in the 
primary class, that it is not always our most care- 
fully planned stories and applications which make the deep- 
est impression, but we learn by experiment that a story or an 
illustration which we introduced incidentally has taken a 
hold upon the class which we could not have foreseen. 
We note, too, that certain lessons impress one or another 
child most deeply, but a more common experience is this: A 
single lesson in the quarter will stand apart by itself as hold- 


"ing for the entire class so much of interest, and the children 


recollect the incidents so vividly, that this lesson overshadows 
all the others in the quarter, to the exclusion of especial ap- 
plications which we had thought to make most impressive. 

For instance, while recently reviewing the lessons for the 
fourth quarter of 1895 in a large primary department, the 
teacher found that the story of the child Samuel had taken 
hold of the class to the exclusion of almost everything else in 
the twelve lessons; and as this is not an exceptional case, we 
look for a reason in our study of the laws which govern the 
child mind. 

It so happens that this lesson of the child Samuel is one 
which we wish to use to-day in connection with our text, and 
in learning why eighty or ninety children remembered this 
lesson and forgot the others, we shall know best how to use it 
to illustrate our theme to-day. __ 

This is the reason why our children were most impressed 
by the story of the child Samuel, The story, as we told it, 
called to the little minds a mental picture of a sleeping child. 
Memory supplied the material for this picture, the memory of 
a like ience, as each remembers more than once waking 
with a start from his childish slumbers, hearing: he knows not 
what, and straining eyes and ears in the darkness. 

Obedience to a voice calling is not a new thought to these 
children, though now, by the aid of this story, they are able 
to make new combinations in their mental picture, gnd to 
project future possibilities. 

Some night,—who knows?—out of the stillness and. the 
dark shadows, when the light burns dim, God may call me 
by name; for now the teacher is saying, “ God speaks to us, 
God calls us every day.” 

How, and when, and where? 

For an introduction, and while using the story of Samuel, 
state that we read in our Bibles how God talked with his 
people in that time long ago, in that Jand far away, and 
recall only those instances with which the children are al- 
ready familiar, in order to keep our lesson-plan as simple as 
possible, 

The instances where God speaks with Abraham and with 
Moses are probably most familiar to the children. 

We cannot now, with our ears, hear God speaking to us; 
but we may hear him plainly, if we learn to listen, in quite 
another way. 


Teach, God speaks to the inner self of each one of us every , 


day. How shall this inner self; which we call the soul, hear 
what the Lord God shall speak? 

Not our ears, but that part of us which thinks, must watch 
and listen for God’s voice. 

We hear God speaking in these,—holding up flowers, not 
a picture of flowers, which would be using a symbol of a sym- 
bol,—and, by the way, this lesson must of necessity be taught 
symbolically. When God makes for us such beautiful things, 
he is telling us of his love for his children. There are other 
ways God tells us of his love. 

After this discussion — God speaks to us through this 
(holding up a Bible). 

Tell me his words. The children may here repeat familiar 
texts,—“ Honor thy father and thy mother,” or the Golden 
Rule, ete. 

God tells us that when the poor or weak, the hurt and 
hungry and lonely ones, call to us, it is the same as his voice 
calling to us for help; and our Lord says, when we have 
heard and answered this call of his sorrowful children 

“TI was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink.” Continue quoting verses 35-40 ( Matt. 
25). God speaks to our inner self in many ways. We long 
to answer his voice, saying, “Speak, Lord; for thy servant 
heareth.” 

How can we do this? 
Teach, God is a spirit; our inner self may speak to him 
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with thoughts of thankfulness and praise, and with thought- 
prayers, asking 10 be made strong to obey his voice. 
Let us bow our heads, and silently speak with him now. 


Northampton, Mass. 





Finance in Kentucky State Sunday- 
School Work 


By Mamie F. Huber 


N HIS report. to our recent state convention at Léx- 
ington, Kentpcky, our treasurer was very happy in 
his definition of finance in Sunday-school work. He 
said: ‘“Turgot, a French financier, said that finance is 
the art of plucking the fowl without making it cry; to 
put it in scriptural language, cheerful givers, Then 
finance in Sunday-school work is the art of finding cheer- 
ful givers.” Truly, we have found many cheerful givers 
in Kentucky during the past two years, and to them we 
owe our present financial condition. 

For a number of years we relied upon contributions 
from schools at a per capita rate, and prosecuted the work 
on a limited scale. When we began to extend our efforts, 
it was necessary to increase the revenue, and we secured 
county pledges, and raised money at every convention, 
both county and state. With the growth of the work, 
the detnands for money became heavier and heavier, 
until, on January 1, 1894, we were loaded with a debt of 


$2,700, and unpaid pledges to the amount of $2,000. The * 


problem for immediate solution was how to pay off the 
debt and provide for current expenses,—for we deeply 
realized that our work would not truly prosper so long as 
we were in debt, 

Our executive committee was composed of experienced, 
conservative business men, and they fell upon a plan 
which proved highly successful, One of our members 
being a banker, we borrowed from his bank $1,000, pay- 
able in eight months in notes of $125 each, with interest. 
This relieved the salaried workers to some extent, and 
stimulated them to the greater effort before them, Our 
field worker was deputized to solicit personal subscrip- 
tions, and he began the work in Louisville in a most 
systematic way. Weselected the largest and most influ- 
ential churches of the city, and he visited the members. 
For instance, if he wished to visit the members of a 
Presbyterian church, we gave him a letter of introduc- 
tion from our committeemen representing that denomi- 
nation, He took this letter to the pastor and Sunday- 
school superintendent of that church, and secured their 
endorsement. The pastor was requested to furnish a list 
of his members who he thought would contribute, and to 
intimate the amount in each case. Thus armed, our 
field worker went upon his errand, and in a few months 
he raised $2,000 in Louisville alone. 4 

This is all the more remarkable because this was,ac- 
complished during the period of great financial depres- 
sion which prevailed throughout the country, 

Although our time and attention had been so closely 
given to financial matters, conventions were held in many 
counties of our state which were excellent in point of 
programa and the interest manifested. This demonsirated 
that good foundations had been laid, and faithful work 
was being done, even though our efforts in the field had 
been more or less limited. In August of that year, we 
had a splendid state convention, and our treasurer 
reported the deficit to be $547.66. In eight months we 
had reduced our debt from $2,700 to $547.66, beside pay- 
ing current expenses, Is it any wonder that we went to 
our state convention with hearts overflowing with grati- 
tude to God for his great goodness to us? 

We pursued this plan of work in Owensboro, Hender- 
son, Hopkinsville, Madisonville, Bowling Greén, Shelby- 
ville, Frankfort, Maysville, Versailles, Covington, and 
other of our larger towns, raising in each from $75 to 
$150. Thus we went on, and, at our state convention 
last August, our treasurer reported all bills paid, and a 
balance of $287.41 in the treasury, 

We now have two field workers, and, in connection 
with their specific lines of work, they are to raise money 
by personal solicitation and in public meetings. We 
have decided not to ask contribuuons from schools at a 
per capita rate, but to request voluntary offerings, Our 
reason @or this is that the per capita request has, in many 





instances, prevented us from securing the statistics of 
schools,—a very important matter. 


In addition to this, we intend to solicit five-year bende 
from individuals, using the following form : 





For valuable consideration, I promise to pay (othe 
order of E. N. WOODRUFF, treasurer of the 
Kentucky Sunday-school Union, or his successor or 
successors in efit GAG DUBE Pore sveserecs sosonegroncduinegaenh 
; fe scees esis SO 
ws, at the Bank of...... 


SOON EERe CREROEEEE FERRER EEE CEFEREEEE TRE EEEEEED SHETEEED TERE REEED ORE TREEEe 


TITTTI IST iit eit ee eer 











The great advantage in this is that it secures a revenue 
for five years, and reduces the expense of such solicite- 
tion proportionately, at the same time avoiding the 
necessity for always soliciting money. 

The following table will give a bétter idea as to the 
sources of our revenue during the past six years: 


























j PLEDGES, | , 
Sunpay-| InpI- | County | OTHER AMOUNT 
Yeas. SCHOOLS. | VIDUALS. | CONVEN- | SoURCES Totes. PLEDGED, 
TIONS, 
1890 | $1,315.67| $403.65 | $1,452.91 | $1,807.40! $4,479,116 | $2,870,706 
1891 1,431.69 286.. 566.68} 3,401.54) 5,686.14) 2,010,560 
1892 1,359.46 173.98 657.30; 1,201.72| 3,392.46 a 
1893 1,302.82 249.32; 1,041.42) 1,358.7 8,952.85 | 3,167.00 
1894 1,282. 81| 2,007.10 642.24 | 1,057.54| 4,946.69 A 
1895 975.88 | 2,802.98 775.26 9.6.17} 5,480.29) 2,819.00 
TOTAL, | $7,625.83 | $5,923.29 | $5,135.81) $9,253.16 |$27,927.59 |$15, 986.95 





(The item ‘Other Sources ” includes money received 
from advertisements in our paper and year books.) 

The money collected by this special effurt has been @ 
great blessing to us, and we are truly thankful for it; but 
the work itself has received a greater impetus through 
the knowledge imparted by our field worker as to the 
aims of our work and the methods used in its prosecu- 
tion, By this means over twenty-two hundred persons 
have contributed to our work, and have thus been 
brought into closer sympathy with it, while many who | 
did not assist us financially know more about the Ken- 
tucky Sunday-school Union than they ever did before, 
There is no way of e’timating the good that has come to 
us through this experience,—an experience which has 
proved to us that, when a good cause is intelligently 
presented to Christian people, they are ever ready to 
contribute liberally to it. : , 


Lowisville, Ky. 





Books on Japan.” 


Tv IS true, as it is appropriate, that the books on Japan 

written during the year 1895 are, in the main, less 
the product of hasty tourists than of thoughtful ob- 
servers, They deal with things inside and rooted, rather 
than with trivial externals and surface impressions, In 
point of time the range of observation extends from 1856 
to 1896, and geographically through nearly as Nae 
parallels of latitude as years of the century. 

Advance Japan, by Mr. J. Morris, an English ongfe 
neer employed in the Department of Pablic Works in 
Tokio, presents an admirable summary of the empire as 
organized in 1874 for war with China, He shows the 
secret of the wonderful celerity and sticcess of the armies 
that fought under the Sun-banner of the Mikado, The 
information given is digested from standard authoritiex; 
The geography, political administration, natural bis 
tory, social life, early annals, and intellectual and 
material resources, of the country and people, are well set 





* Advance Japan : A Nation ion econany in Bepnast. J. Morria, 
4 illustrated, pp. xix, 443 elphia: J. B. 7 Fh... Co, 


Rambles in Japari: The Land of the Rising Sun. By H. B. Tris- 
tram, D.D., LL.D., Canon of Durbam. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 306, 
Chicago and New York : Fleming H. Revell Co. $2. 

Notes in Japan. B 
New York: Harper & 

Old World Japan : Legends of the Lands of the Gods. 
Frank Rinder, With i wer by T. H. Robinson. 
195. New York: Macmillan 

My Japanese Wife: A Ja 
illustrated, pp. 165. New York: Macmillan & Co. 50 cents. 

The Diary of a Japanese Convert. By Kanzo Uchimura. 12mo; 
pp. 212, Chicago an end How York : Fleming H. Revell Co, $1. 

Townsend Harris, First American Envoy in Japan. By Willidin 
Eliict Griffis, Svo, pp. ix, 861. Boston: Houghton, Midiim; &Gouctia 


ans Parsons. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 226; 


Retold by 
l12mo, pp. 


nese Idyll. 






By Clive Holland, 16mo,° - 
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forth. Being in close contact with the people in the 
interior and with the active servants of the government, 
his writing has that clear conciseness and firm touch 
which comes from thorough acquaintance with a fasci- 
nating subject. Besides pertinent illustrations, appen- 
dices, and index,. he describes the war operations, and 
gives hopeful forecasts. The author’s style, while not 
polished, is informing and business-like, It presents the 
Japan of to-day. 

Of Canon Tristram, his literary methods, sunny phi- 
losophy, attractive style, ‘and magnetic friendliness, all 
readers of his Land of Moab know. He saw a good many 
out-of-the-way places, and his present book, Rambles 
in Japan, is delightful reading. The book is uniquely 
important because this church digaitary is, withal, a 
naturalist, and a keen observer and lover of all God’s 
living things in earth, watergand air. What he tells us 
about the shells, the birds, the beasts, the creeping and 
swimming things, is both pleasant and mind-enriching. 
Many a good story and anecdote enliven his pages. His 
pictures are well chosen, and we have a map and index, 
with first-rate print, paper, and binding. 

Japanese art nd longer needs apologists br lackadaisi- 
cal enthusiasts to overpraise it. Mr. Alfred Parsons, a 
true artist, nurtured in Christendom and loyal to the 
traditions, technique, and pure reason of his craft, spent 
many months with brush and easel in the Princess 
Country. His book, Notes in Japan, is rich in sub- 
stance and suggestion, and in it many of his paintings 
and sketches are admirably reprocaced. His criticisms 
of hative art and artists arg appreciative, sane, and health- 
fully judicial. He saw nian and nature in many moods, 
His book will be for many years a standard for the 
esthetic traveler who sees Japan either in the perspec- 
tive of experience or the prospective of faith. It will 


greatly assist the buyer and lover of things Japanese, | 


while also delighting the student of the art of Japan, or 
of the country and people itself. 

Mr, Frank Rinder, in a superbly printed, bound, and 
illustrated volume,—Old World Japan,—retells the 
stories, twenty in number, which have been already told, 
for the most part, in Japanese Fairy World. Indeed, 
two of his pieces bodily, and several as to general form 
and coloring, have been taken direct from the American 
book, published in 1880, without any acknowledgment 
whatever. The pictures are wonderfully beautiful, and 
show a noteworthy affiliation of European concepts with 
Japanese imagination and technique. The stories are 
clean and well told. They will delight many a company 
of little folks. 

My Japanese Wife is the title of a pretty booklet with 
flamboyant paper cover and tiny pictures set in the text. 
It is printed upon thick white paper, with fair margins, 
in the style beloved of Parisians. Instead of being a 
story, it is nothing but a string of meditative descrip- 
tions, moralizings,—rather pallid and sickly. These 
“Impressionist” word-pictures of Japanese or semi-Japa- 
nese life at a seaport suggest the contact-points and 
shadings between far Eastern and European life. They 
remind us of the wave lines on a Japanese sword blade, 
which tell a story of forged and hardened steel fronting 
abackground of soft but tough metal, agd foretell the 
changes yet to come over the Japanese mind, which, while 
hardening in the fires of modern life, will probably still 
hold much of the old fiber and strength of its ancient 
inheritance. 

From tae outside, as aliens, Percival Lowell and Laf- 
cadio Hearn have sought to unravel and lay open the 
mysteries of the Japanese soul. Fascinating, though 
often inconclusive, and, at times, thoroughly unconvin- 
cing, ar@ their theories, Now, however, we have a 
Christian Japanese who, in the frankest manner, tells 
the story of his conversion, life, and mental and spiritual 
growth. His book has already appeared in native text 
and print. Now set forth in English, the redactors, ad- 
visors, or censors, have done well not to prune the trans- 
lation—evidently made by the author himself—of its 
un-English expressions, and its amusing but highly sug- 
gestive inaccuracies. To one familiar with the Japanese 
language, these little oddities reveal molds of thought 
thoroughly Japanese, and interesting to the linguistic 
student. Mr. Uchimura, born March 28, 1861, and 
therefore seeing and knowing almost nothing of the old 
phases of feudal life, was, when a young man, brought 
under the influence of Colonel Clarke of Amherst Agri- 
cultural College, who did a noble work as a man, a 
teacher, and a Christian, in Yezo. Afterwards, believing 
according to the proverb that “he who lives on the 
mountain knows not tbe mountain,” Mr. Uchimura came 
to America, largely in order to understand Japan and his 
cotintty) people, government, and religion, and also to 
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see how fara Christian country and people are really 
Christian. In Amherst, he was under the influence of 
“the lien-faced, eagle-eyed” Great Unnamed (on the 
pages of this book, at least) Julius Seelye. Among Chris- 
tians of aii denominations, sorts, qualities, and abilities, 
our Japanese friend lived, learned, and thought. The 
way in which he expresses his opinions and judgments 
is most exhilarating to conceited Americans and Chris- 
tians of the Pharisaic type. This book ought to'be, to 
some of us, as good 4s a mirror, a cold bath, and a fresh 
towel, Yet there is nothing of the nature of picric acid 
or poisonous fumes about it. It is real, racy, invigorat- 
ing, and shows a marvelous and unspent power of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ ; to those having ears and hearing, 
a trumpet blast of encouragement. It helps faith and 
obedience to the Master, who bade the gospel be preached 
to all nations; and it is, withal,a most readable little 
book. 

Townsend Harris followed up Commodore Perry’s 
work of opening the doors of the ouce hermit nation. 
Mr. Harris found them ajar, and by tact, patience, un- 
swerving honesty, and the crowbars of a diplomacy not 
based on force, he opened them wide, so that merchants, 
missionaries, and travelers could come in and help to 
make the new Japan of our end of the century. For- 
tunately, he kept a journal of his life in that old land 
where the Tycoon lived at one end and the Mikado at 
the other, so amazingly and even incredibly different 
from the imperial and constitutional empire of to-day. 
The revelations of what he saw then give a new zest to 
those who study the country and people in A. D. 1896. 
This journal has been edited by Dr. William Elliot 
Griffis, who has retained everything of value, and printed 
it with notes illustrative, confirmatory, or explanatory. 
Added biographical chapters show the first American 
minister in Japan to have been a refined Christian gen- 
tleman, with high ideals of truth and honor. Inciden- 
tally it proves that simple honesty is always the victor 
over falsehood and deception. Mr. Harris was a keen 
observer of nature. The story of diplomatic success is 
pleasantly varied with notes on natural phenomena. 
The publishers have given the book a comely dress, and 
a portrait of Mr. Harris in hale old age, and in the joy 
of success and well-earned repose. 
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Architecture for General Readera: A Short Treatise on the 
Principles and Motives of Architectural Design. With a 
historical sketch. By H. Heathcote Statham, ‘fellow of 
the Institute of Architects, editor of the “‘ Builder. ” (Small 
8vo, illustrated, pp. xvi, 382. ‘New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $3. 50.) 


Electricity for Phaser By Philip Atkinson. (12mo, illus 
onal pp. 226. New York: The Century Co, $1.50.) 


Architecture, of all the fine arts, is the one which 
stands in closest relation to our daily lives. This is, 
perhaps, the reason why interest in it is so general, and 
popular judgment upon it so liable toerror. Yet one 
may cultivate a very discriminating judgment in matters 
architectural with the aid of such a treatise as that 
which Mr. Statham has prepared for general readers. 
The task attempted by the author, that of presenting to 
lay readers, within the confines of a single volume, both 
the history and the philosophy of a great art, is by no 
means an easy one; but it is hard to speak of the results 
otherwise than in praise. The scheme of the book is 


simple and comprehensive, and its treatment of both. 


theory and fact is sound and authentic. In style it 
is simple and readable, technical expressions being 
generally avoided, while the text is supplemented by 
numerous illustrations. A portion of the work is de- 
voted to an explanation of the architect’s methods of 
representing to scale the various portions of a building 
(plans, elevations, sections, and so on) which are so often 
a puzzle to the uninitiated. An excellent historical 
sketch is added, giving a brief review of the sequence of 
styles. The whole treatment of the subject is such that 
the thoughtful reader will find it a safe guide in the for- 
mation of sound judgment upon architectural matters. 
The wise men in this art are, no less than in all fields of 
learning, by no means agreed upon all points, and it 
would be strange if a general treatise on the subject 
should contain no statements upon which there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. Mr. Statham has, however, hap- 
pily avoided all graver points of controversy, and has 
presented a general view which is very free from dis- 
puted theories.——It is always a pleasure to commend a 
good book. Electricity for Everybody comes in this 
category. It is written by ascholar who is master of the 
subject, and who knows how to condense without becom- 
ing obscure, and to be accurate without confusing the 
lay mind with mathematical formule. The book gives 
a concise statement of the theories and applicafions of 
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electricity up to date, and for the American reader it 
offers the additional advantage of being written from a 
home point of view. The reader will find the.trolley 
system well described and illustrated,—a peculiarly 
American institution. The telegraph and telephone 
instruments are our familiar friends. Even a sketch is 


‘given of the Niagara Falls electrical plant. The intelli- 


gent reader, after mastering the contents of this book, 
may consider himself “ well informed” on the subject of 
electricity and its applications. It is well printed, and 
the illustrations are most excellent. 
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Qualifications for Ministerial Power. The Carew Lectures for 
1895, Hartford Theological Seminary. By Charles Cuth- 
bert "Hall, D.D. (12mo, pp. 241. Hartford, Conn.: Hart- 
ford Seminary Prtss. $1.50.) 

Elements of Christiun. Character. By A. J. Gordon, D.D. 
(16mo, pp. 31. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. 10 cents.) 


Here we have a volume filled with counsels which 
cannot but prove stimulating and inspiring to all who 
are sincerely striving to make the most possible of their 
ministry. Dr. Hall has earned the right to speak to his 
fellow-workers, and to young men making preparation, 
by the success which he has achieved in his own life and 
work. In six lectures he dwells on the different phases 
of qualification for. a ministry of power,—qualifications 
physical and intellectual, experiential and devotional, 
social and pastoral, liturgical and homiletical, theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical—— What Dr. Gordon said, he 
always said in a way that made it impressive. These 
three papers are suggestive, and full of scriptural 
thought. It will do young people good to read them. 
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The Ancient Boeotians: Their Character and Culture, and 
their Reputation. By W. Rhys Roberts, M.A., Professor 
of Greek in the University College of North Wales. (Small 
8vo, pp. vi, 92. Cambridge: The University Press. $2.) 


Boeotia was the most. abused part of ancient Greece, 
The brighter Athenians had a great contempt for it. 
The Father of History, called by some modern critics 
** the father of lies,” has left a very ugly picture of their 
treachery to the Greek cause in the struggle with Persia, 
In Roman times, Plutarch, a Boeotian, struck back in 
his treatise on The Malignity of Herodotus, Professor 
Roberts takes up the cause of the “ Boeotian swine,” 
and makes out a very strong case for them. Of course, 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, Pindas and Plutarch, are 
his strongest hold; and a little country district which 
produced four such men is not to be despised. 


CAS 
Literary Notes and News 


A map that brings any g‘ven locality 
clearly before the evs of a reader is 
always a helpful sddition to a book. 
In a review that appeared recently in these columns, of 
the new edition of Dr. Blaikie’s The Personal Life of 
David Livingstone, published by the Revell Company, 
Chicago and New York, attention was called tothe fact 
that the map which accompanied the original edition 
was not included in this new one. The copy under re- 
view was incomplete, however, and readers of this 
stirring biography will be glad to find that the regular 
new edition includes, as before, a map of southern Africa, 
_ 


In these days when all eyes are cen- 
tered on the Christians of Armenia, 
special interest attaches itself to the 
explorations made recently in the ruins of the old 
Armenian capital city Ani, the old Akhuria, made by 
the German traveler Gustay Schlumberger. He de- 
scribes the remnants and remains of this city, which was 
a flourishing metropolis about A.D. 1000, in glowing 
terms. Some of its grandest buildings are in a fair state 
of preservation. The old cathedral is practically intact, 
except the towers, and could even now be used for the 
coronation of kings as it was in the days when Armenia 
was in her glory as a Christian empiref The writer 
declares that of this building itself not a stone has been 
destroyed. The building is of all the greater historic 
interest because erected by Tiriades, who in 986 rebuilt 
the cupola of St. Sophia, in Constantinople, when this 
was destroyed by an earthquake. The city walls, well 
preserved, are covered with Christian inscriptions of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. The architecture as a 
whole and in its, details, such as friezes, is magnificent, 
fully equal to later Arabic work. Schlumberger says 
the whole city is a grand museum of medieval architec- 
ture and art, and hopes that the means will be collected 
to pay for the preservation of these maine ruins of 
Oriental Christianity. 


Map for Blaikie’ s 
Livingstone. 


Christian Ruins 
in Armenia 
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The advertising rate of The Sunday School 
Times is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
wniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
so far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscription 
list at any time. For Terms of Subscription, see 
fourteenth page. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are un- 
rivaled for relieving coughs, hoarseness, and 
all throat troubles, Sold only in boxes. 





Men who work bard need Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, Taken at bed-time it brings 
sound, sweet sleep, quiets the nerves, and 
builds up brain tissue. It’s good for digestion 
too—take a little after meals, 











;} Do not Stammer 


Endorsed by Hon. John Wanamaker, ex- 
? Postmaster-Gen, U.S.; Prof. Horatio C. Wood 
M.D., LL.D., University of Pennsylvania; and 
> Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, M. E. Church, Phila., 


publishers of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to the PHILADEL- 

, Pua INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. |: 


Epwin 8. JOHNSTON, 
Principal and Founder. 
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Strongest Factor 
that leads to clerical positions, is 


~ Good Writing 


and the best cure for slow, laborious, unhealthy scrib- 
bling, is 100 doses of ‘* Bixler’s Physical Training 
in Penmanship,’’ Most rapid, healthful, and progres- 
sive method in the world. Beautiful diploma, with cor- 
porate seal, granted. Special outfit for $1, and money 
back if wanted. Good now—may not be 30 days hence. 

Valuable samples, late commendations, and full par- 


ticulars free. G. BIXLER, Wooster, Ohio 


Pointers for 
Sunday-School Workers 


Have you read in The Sunday School Times articles 
Dr. Hurlbut, “A Training School for Christian 
yoy issue Jan. 18; B. F. Jacobs, Jan, 26, outlin- 
ing the demand for thoroughly equipped Sunday- 
school workers? Notice also the coords cutie a 
the methods of the School for Christian Workers, in 
the Feb. Evangel: likewise an article‘ Paid Superin- 
tendents” in the Feb. Sunday School Journal. res 
of Sunday-school leaders, including Dr. Hurlbut, Dr. 
Worden, Dr. Blackall, and Dr. uning, endorse 
most heartily the Sunday-school courses of this I nsti- 
tution. Young men and women of recognized ability 
end Gonscesnibba needed. Address, for catalog, 


J. L. DIXON, Sec., Springfield, Mass. 
’ bs ITUTE and Train 
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“ Carmina for the 
Sunday-School.” 


By Rev. Lewis W. Mune, D.D., and Rev. 
HERBERT B. TURNER; 293 Hymns, with 
Tunes ; in durable Cloth binding. 

The Rev. B. Morris F son, Editor of V. /. 

Sunday-School Messenger po Supt. of State S. 

, Says (January 1896): “ If you are going 
so get a new hymn-book for the Sunday-school, get 
one that the organist can play, the chorister can teach, 
and the : can sing. If the organist and chorister 
are all right, you need not worry about the school, 
If you want a well-printed, cloth-bound book of mod- 

size and price, edited with rare wisdom and 
taste, and full of rich, sweet tunes, with strong har- 
monies and singable melodies, fst a sample copy of 
the Sunday-school,’ published by A, S. 

Barnes & Co. The editor of this paper has played the 
y , and if there is a worthier collec- 

tion in the market, he has not seen it.”’ 


SOME RECENT ADOPTIONS : 
ve. ’ 





14th St. Presbyterian &. 8. (De Mabwen) Bow Yeok e 
Fifth Ave. Baptist (Dr. Faunce), New York City. . 
DeWitt . B., New York City. 
South 

Wis. 
ros teh 

Mich. 





many . 

%4* A copy of this book will be sent FR EE to super- 
intendents and commitees FOR EXAMINATION on re- 
ceipt of four a-cent stamps. Price [for introduction, 
$35.00 per 100. 





SONGS FOR SPRING TIME 


Praise, for the Sabbath-School. 
$0 per 100 copies. ° 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, for young people. 
$30 per 100 copies. 
Do not substitute inferior books because of lower 
price. The best are cheapest! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 EK. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





SERVICES for the 8. School. 
‘omplete with New Carols, Scri 


ture Readin 
lose I5e for samples of the 31 


r The Land of Palms, by Gabriel. A Sacred 
Santata for Adults, 30c. 








EO. F. ROSCHE 4CO. 
st. NEW YORK, 44 E. 23d st § 








SPECIAL SERVI 





A. S&S. BARNES & Co. 
Rast icth Street, New York City, 


3 





G@ay-school. Lists furnixhed on application. 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co.. 
York—Chiecageo. 


[PHOTOGRAPH BY GILBERT, PHILADELPHIA] 


Ten Cents 
On Every News-stand 


COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


> General Harrison 
© on the 
; Presidential Office 


In which an ex-President of the United States explains, for the 
first time in history, the Presidential office. 
Harrison does it in his remarkably clear and simple manner 


And General 


In the FEBRUARY issue of 


THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


One Dollar 
For an Entire Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





young people’s meetings always follows the 
introduction of ** LIVING HYMNS,’’— 
Wanamaker and Sweney. Price, 50c. by mail. 


arareee, Je Je HOOD omy w tietiivon oe 
BEST S. S. SINGING BOOK! 


Nothing com) ares with it T . 
in quality and cheapness! ONLY 8e. 


| S. W. STRAUB & CO., 245 State St., Chicago. 


| Young or old 
eV da er | have fun and 
| 16" ver make money 
rl yourowm cards ue ining for 
\ orcircularsor | others. Type- 
small newspaper. Cata- | serting easy by 
saan ve, Freese ATES | Fuis printed 
maker 


FY &CO M Conn ‘structions, — 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


See our approved list. Over #0 vol- 
j umes, Send stamp and address, 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO,, 
Massau Strett, 5. ¥. + 





















~ Good- singing ‘in the Sanday-school or Thomas Nelson & Sons 





ee ee 


Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, , 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 
33 East 17th Street, New York 
Ward & Drummond 
Sunday-school books and 


supplies a «pecialty 
164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 





[ ab of paintings, and lookin, 
| Barles’ Galleries (inns warerooms. | 
No, 616 CH *STNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pictures and picture frames. 


or in making tnquiry 


In ordering goods, 
@nything advertised in this paper, will obdjige the 


as weil as the advertiser, 


saw the advertisement in The Sunday 

































The Sunday School’ Cimes 


Philadelphia, February 8, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
° * second-class matter.” 





Terms of Subscription. 


. A 

The Sunday School Times is published weekly 

* atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


OMS COPY ONE VEAT,......0....0000.ecocsreeceessscee senessees / 
One copy, five years, full payment in edvance.. 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
fray, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


ey Aa or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the slowing yearly club rates: 

Hos any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to vidual addresses ra each. 


ive or more copies ‘na package to one address, 
Scents each. A age thus sent is addressed to 
h! only, and no names can be written or 


2 on the se ute rs. 
The papers ee cut mas be ordered sent y 
to al addresses at $1.00. each, and yina 
to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
‘b in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
4m their mail matter from one post-office, ard 
the same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
ages may be divided Into smaller packages 
or more copies each, if desired. 
. One free copy, additional, wi'l be 
ed for every ten copies for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


tions may be made at any time to a elub—such 
subscriptions to expire at the same time 
the elub as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
jonate share of the yearly club rate. 
that are open during only a portion of the 
'. my A subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
the papers may be required. 

ge of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
, Can have the address changed at any time 
t . Members of package clubs do not 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
a toa separate address at the rate of one 

cent week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
| ~ m it has over six months to run. When it 
has butsix months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
a” club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
ra few weeks only, we will mall an extra 
, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


bers asking to have the direction of a paper 

should be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

it has sent. All addresses should include 

by ecenty and state. 

club subscription is renewed by some other per- 

one who sent the previous subscription 

will oblige the publishers by stating that 

he subscribes for takes the place of the one 


ear by 
will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
* the id for, unless by special request. The 


a club will invariably be continued 
expiration ofthesubscription. Renewals should 
be made early. 


copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
ers of a school to examine it, will be 
pent upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The School Times will be sent to any of the 
embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the rates, which include postage : 
One copy, oneyear, 
or more copies, one year, 
isters ana missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings cach. 


Tosecure the above rates fur two or more copies, 
must be ordered at one time, aid they will 
be either singly to tne individual addresses, or in 
to one address, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stocghton, 
er Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or yearly Se yt nergy at the above rates, the 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 

a 900000000000080000000000" 
{MENNEN'S oreted atowm 
Toilet Powder 


Approved by bighest 
medical authoricies as a 
perfect sanitary toilet 
preparation for infants 
and adults, 

Delightful after shav- 











ing. Positively relieves 

prick! heat,pettlerash, } 

) chaf skin, sunburn, 

etc. Removes blotches, 

les, makes the skin smooth and healthy. 

© mo substitutes. Sold by dru ts 

or mailed for 2% cents Sam- FR E. 
ple mailed (Name this paper.) 

GERHARD MENNEN Cc., Newarx,.¥. J. 
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: 8 RAQUIRED WHEE 3 
» WHITMAN'S 
INSTANTANEOUS 











: , p in pound 
and half pound tins. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 
& SON, 









In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tisrr, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
én The S@ildy Sthool Times. . 





Scott’s 
Emulsion 








is 
Cod-liver 
Oil without 
the fish-fat taste. 
You get all the virtue 
of the oi. ‘ You 


taste. 


WILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF PURE 









LMOST as enga, 
A palatable as S&crot- 


cream. It can be 
taken with pleasure 
by delicate persons 
and children, who, 


very fond of it. It assimi- 

lates with the food, increases 
the flesh and appetite, builds 
up the nervous system, re- 
stores energy to mind and bee 
creates new, rich and pure blood: 
in fact, rejuvenates the whole sys- 
tem. This preparation is far superior 
to all other preparations of Cod 
Liver Oil: it has many imitators, but 
no equals. The results following its use are its 
best recommendations. Be sure, as you values 
your health, and get the genuine. Manufactured 
only by Dr. A. B. Wilbor. Chemist, Boston. 


NAN Ay 
At A, PL nit Oe Nd 


The “ LINENE” are the best and most economical 










collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, one 
collar is equal to two of any other k 
They At well, well, and wear well. A box of ten 
collars or five pairs of cuffs fer twenty-five cents. 
lar and pair of cu ‘by mail for six 


ame style and size. Add 
VERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange P1., Boston. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Lar importersand dealersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
@tc..inthe United States. Send forsamplesand prices 
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Shorten it with Cottolene in- 


stead of lard and see what a 
crisp crust it will have; how 
delicious and wholesome it 


will be. Pie made with Cot-§ 


tolene will do a dyspeptic 
good. Do everybody good 
because it is good. Thereis 
only one secret in cooking 
with Cottolene—use but two- 
thirds as much as you would 
naturally use of lard. Follow 
this rule and Cottolene will 
do the rest. 

Spent owl eerie tet 
ém cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 

Made only 

ane N. A Say tay OOMPANY, 


= ew am, Besten, 
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THE ONLY 
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always ready-to-use Stove Paste: - 
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AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer onght to have iton sale, Ask him for it. 


D. S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa. 


DEAL SPRING BEDS. Our booklet, “ Wide- 
awake Facts about Sleep,” illustrating and describ- 
ing them, together with an wp-co cate pocket map of 
your state, sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps, 
Foster Bros. Mre, Co,, 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 


bbbbbb6444 44.4.4 





cents each. 


gold edges. 


throughout for every-day use. 
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The Anternational Lessons 
(Pocket dition) 


T ODD momerts, when the Bible or lesson paper is not 
within reach, it is worth something to a busy teacher to 
have the next Sunday’s Jesson right at hand. 

Twenty-five cents’ buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1896 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
and fifty-two blank pages for notes. 


Five or more copies, 20 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
Five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

The bodk is just right for the vest-pocket (4x2% inches), 
printed on thin, tough- paper, and strongly bound,— in fact, made 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oracle 


{Harrison 8. Morris, in * The Year Book of 
, the Pegasus.”’] 


HE winds come to me 
Full of the wonderful things 
The trees have said, 
Still-standing 
On the spring-tinged hillside, 


o 

They bear a burden of joys, 

Sweet utterless prayers, 

From the trees 

For a birth that warms their limbs. 
As a mother feels to her child, 
Loves it past love of the earth, 
Knows ’tis a dearer part 

Of herself,— 

So say the trees to the winds 

Of the tender green-skinned buds, 
Born of them, fed of them, loved of them! 


The winds bring songs of their own: 
Of a sweet-breatied God 

Who quickens his earth ‘and erects 
Blossoms above her breast, 

Yet not alone that ye eat 

And not alone that ye love 

Doth he sprinkle leaves in the land : 
His wisdom flows in the green 

As the words flow out of men; 

The woods are his large rescripts, 
And the flowers his song, 

His proverbs stand in the serried corn 
And wave in the sun-shot wheat! 


Who knoweth it, saith the wind, 
Shall find his scripture green, 
Hedges and leaning grass 

And leaves are the words he writeth. 
One import is in them all : 

Life, though it witber dies not, 

For he is the breath of its mouth. 


CB 


Knowing the Good before: 
the Evil 


(Susan E. Blow, from “ Knighthood, a Symbol of 
Moral Power,” in Kinderg:.rien Maguzine. | 
HE worst possible moral training is 

that whieh sets up a formal standa 
which it then perpetually violates. \ Th 
mother who, echoing the poet’s thought, 
bids her child R 


Be good, and let who will be clever; 4 
Do noble deeds, not dream them ail day long, 


and then lives herself in idle enjoyment 
of lesser things, is either confounding his 
conscience or sowing within it the dragons’ 
teeth. Still more baneful is the effect of 
tolerating in others what she condemns in 
her child, or withholding trom others the 
recognition of virtues which she has repre- 
sented to him as worthy of praise, 
Through such self-contradiction she cither 
perverts the sense of her words or destroys 
their power, throws her influence in a 
wrong direction, or fails to exert any 
influence at all. 

It is sad but true that we fail to influence 
others because of the -unreality in our- 
selves. When we only seem, how can we 
help others to be? Vision and power are 
the prerogatives of the pure, Only she 
who is clear as the sun and fair as the 
moon can be terrible as an army with 
banners. It is the judgment of perfect 
Love before which Pharisee and hypocrite 
quail, and for which the single heart of 
childhood pants. 

In inevitable contrast to the good stands 
the bad child. We often hear it said that 
children should know nothing of evil, 
and in glowing colors is painted for us 
the virtue which unfolds without con- 
sciousness of its opposing vice. The diffi- 
culty with this picture is that it represents 
an impossibility. Growth involves un- 
realized potentiality, and this is defect. 
Conscience is perception of, what we are 
in the light of what we should be. We 
cannot discern the ideal toward which we 
press without feeling the distance which 
separates us from it. The child cannot 
know that he should be busy and kind 
without condemning himself when he is 
idle or unkind. 

“The truth which lurks under and gives 
plausibility to the statement that children 
should be kept from all knowledge of evil 
is that evil should not be defined as posi- 
tive, and that its specifications should only 
be defined by holding up /the virtues 
which they negate. Evi) is that which is 
not good, and can only he grasped as con- 
tradiction of a conscious ideal. It should 
be defined always as the negative of a 
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perceived good. Only in so far as a child 
sees what he should be or do is it safe to 
hold up to him what he should not be or 
do. Inthe necessity of a progressive defi- 
nition of the ideal lies, therefore, the 
necessity of a progressive definition of 
evil. We move not from the particular 
to the general, but from the general to the 
particular, grasping good first as the sense 
of relationship, and evil as its practical 
denial. Special virtues are distinctions 
arising within the general form, and 
special vices the contradictions from 
which they must be distinguished. As 
moral development progresses, the child 
is able to hote subtler shades of difference, 
To force distinctions upon him prema- 
turely is, as Rousseau has well said, to 
plant within him the seeds of vice. 





Don’t buy cheap, trashy bind- 
irgs that are dear at any price. 
You pay but a trifle 
more for 









BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
and save your time, your money 
and yoor dress. 
Look for “S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 
Send for samples, showing labels and materials. 


to the S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York 
City. 
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The 
CUPID 
hair pin never slips 
out. That’s the 

difference. 
It’s in the TWIST. 


Manufactured by Rich- 
ardson and DeLong Bros., 
makers of the famous 
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If your dealer sends you 
any other soap for Copco, 
send it back and write 
_ him a letter. He has an 
eye to business—you 
should have an eye to 
better soap than 





1 /y 4 
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self-satisfaction. There can be no 






TRADE MARK. 


in quality, in purity or efficiency. It’s the best soap the best 
soapmakers know how to make., The price is but 5 cents- 
Don’t decide that it’s too cheap to be good—try it! You’ve 
i often paid double the price for poorer soap. 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, NewYork, St. Louis. 


BUFFALO tex24 
LITHIA WATER 


IN BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS. 
Extract from Report on ‘‘ Therapeutics and Practice of Medicine.’’ 
Read before the Medical Society of the State of North Carolina, 
May, 1894. By E. C. Laird, M. D., Haw River, N, C. 

“During the last season (as Resident Physician at the Springs) your reporter 
Nos. 1 and 2, in almost every form 
and stage of acute and chronic 
Bright’s disease of the Kidneys and Diabe with most gratifying results. 
This action of these waters cannot be attributed to effect of the large quantity of 
pure water passed through the system,as suggested by some writers,for in many 
instances the beneficial effects produced by one Spring would be greatly enhanced 
by change to the other, and vice versa, showing some special curative action of 
each water in the individual case. Thig I attribute to two well established effects 
of these waters, first their powerfal solvent and eliminating action on urte ¢ 
acid, which is considered by Tyson and others the principal excitant of Bright’s 
di and secondly to their merve tenic properties, thus enhancing wide 
rangé of adaptability to the cause of trouble, whether commencing with “mind 
strain” from overwork, worry or sorrow, as suggested by Drs. Thom, Howard and 
Flint in “Virginia Medical Monthly,” May, 1894, or to one or more of the diatheses, 
either Gouty, Rheumatic, Oxalic, Lith:emic or Diabetic.” 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
‘ on 
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Nos.1&2 























If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, ches * of 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s piste: 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 













Church Furnishings 


The Sunday School's! 
Best Illustrator ! ! 


What is? A lantern that will give a 
sharply defined picture from 10 to 20 
feet in diameter specially illustrating the 
lessons. No argument is needed to prove 
that the Stereopticon is the most valuable 
illustrator in the world. Complete outfit 
from $50 upwards. No poor cheap lan- 
terns sold. 


Write for particulars. Instalment plan. Slides rent 
Large catalogue g0 cents. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St,, New York. 


St. CHicaco. 196 La ole SS 
East Mth St, MINNEAPOLIS 
. BAN PRAN 


PORTLAND . 411 Couch St. 


Branches : 


Boston. 24 Washin 
Kansas CrrY (Mo.): 5 
ennepin Aye. CHATTANOOGA ; 708 Market St 
cisco ; 430 Kearny St. 


STEREOPTICONS 


The Clergy 
S. S. Superintendents 
Y. M. GC. A. 








all use the stereopticon, 
Why not you? Write 
for catalog. Mention 
The Sunday School 
Times. 

Mcintosh Battery and Optical Co., Chicago 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A.B. &B. &. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 

FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 

GEO. D. SWAN, successor to baxtTER C. SWARM, 
246 South Seeond Mrest. Phila., Pa. 





THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


(Rook of | For OIL,GAS, on ELECTRIO LIGHT, 
light free.} |, P. Prink, 551 Pearl St., New York, 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or new, 
Send for catalog. e 


H, S. NORTHROP, 35 Cherry St., N, ¥, 
A ut 
Pus e Bell Fou itd 

Ww. Co., * 

Fore Gem Church Bells & Chimes. 
BE eee tie 


4 New idea in Trunks 
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The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
is a rtable Sreamng case, 
with drawers instead of trays; 
the bottom is as accessible as 
the top. Costs no more 
box trunk. Shipped ©, O, D, 
ith privilege to examine, 
stamp illustrated catalog. 


.A.STALLMAN, 65 W. Spring St.,Columbus,0. 




















Hints on 











tions is as good as the genuine. « 

















_ Stamps or silver—and we will 
mail you a fine, heavy silk watch 
fob with a guaranteed gold 
lated buckle. Our motive? 
© acquaint you—throngh a 
handsome booklet we send 
along—with the 

HARRIS 


Wire Buckle Suspenders 
and other specialties manu- 
factured under the 
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Is delightful when you use the 


BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, and 
BUNKER HILL 
writing papers. Samples representing over 
250 varieties for 4 cents, if your stationer does 
not keep and wil! not supply you. 
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Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


Bushoell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 








Pianos! ORGANS! FREE! 


EST TRIAL FOR 30 4 | 
as PIANOS-ORGANS FROM $25.00 UP (eam. 
pints Musosi Cutie, CASH or EASY PAYMENTS, = ea 
UVENIR CATALOG ‘ ANeamR (Pd 
Veolors. Werth lisaWe 
arate In Wesors Woh ieWy lett : ; 


to ask for It to-d oe 
this is the old established house o 


- > to instrument at wholesale prio. 
= We sa to $250.00. 
ORN be b. 30 vears. Washineton. N 
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Child-Training 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


~ 


This work is the ripest result of 
the lifetime study and experience of 
a Christian educator in the sphere 
of the home training of children, as 
distinct from their teaching in the 
week-day school or the Sunday- 
school. Every precept in its pages 
has been tested by the principles of 
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ALVAE Mfr, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 





Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children. 





** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
souls and hearts.""—/rances Hodgson Burnett. 

“A man who has read it as thorough!  alhke 9) 

wd W. 


“ No one can read that little book without acquir- 
ing more loving sympathy, more psychical know!- 
2 of children’s needs, their and their 
cannot say too mach good about it.”’— victocies.”"—Elizabeth Harrison, ipal of Chi- 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. cago Kindergarten College. 


A book of 182 pages (5 X7¥ inches). Iustrated. Price, x.25. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, at this price, by publi 2 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









Christian philosophy, and by actual 
experiment in. more than one gen- 
eration of little ones. 

A book of over 300 pages (7% X5% 
inches), cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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“S coavue pod or oping Se 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 








advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver. | 
tisement in Sunday School Times. . 


































“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Flurry | ave all avoided by the 


Worry! 
se of 


Hurry |! 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry, to finish your house-cleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
emall bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
apd three cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33. 


Good merchants find out 
that it pays to sell’ Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends. - 

But look out for the one 
that is made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macketh Co 


$250.00 





The odaeetedl the greatest 
collection ever offered for va- 
riety of colors, and 1, will pay 

#100 to person who grows the 






pone: Seenstecere pe 
FLOWER BEDS) fri saprut you, snd at 


a very ye nterae by Sages bed. 
Paney —aill colors mixed, simp ’ 
ony ox fancy mixed, all wonderful, Ta. ~h—~ 
Eckford's Mixed, over 30 kinds, splendid. 
‘ nome Pink ke—mixed colors, hardy and very showy. 
Petunta—al! colors, makes a gorgeous show. 
mixed, a wonderful selection of colors. 
onette—mixed, all kinds to be found ; fragrant. 
t. Chrysanthemum—al) choicest kinds—very choice. 
ovine ne Flow era—all colors. flowers kept for yrs. 
t. Mixed Flo wers—ov er 100 kinds that grow and bloom, 
lbs Excelsior Pearl T uberoses—sure to bloom early. 
bulbs foll, one each of White, Pink,Scariet, Variegated. 


> 
*% 





| al 


—s 
eo 





bylbs folf, fancy mixed, lovely spikes, all colors. 
bulb @ ~ Loamsiee, earliest of all, butterfly colors. 
b bulbs xalle—sure to bioom—lovely color for borders. 
10 pkta. of seed and 13 choice bulbs (worth §1.30), will 
all this season, and make a wonderful flower bed of many 


Iwill send them with my 1896 catalogue, Pansy Calendar, 
instructions for prizes and how to get the most colors, for 
cents tees. t or M. 0.) Order at once, and you will be more 

My catalogue shows a photo of such a bed. 
sia” Sweet Peas, the Floral Wonder, Free with each order, 
F. MILLS, Box 182, KOSE HILL, N. ¥. 








shee seEEDS SEEDS 
50st seeps ror IOC, 


To anyone sending us 10 cents in 
TRECS or currency, we will send 
FREE, by mail, one packet each of 
the three very popular FLOWERS 
illustrated in our colored plate, and 
also one packet each of the NEW 
IMPERIAL TOMATO, the finest 





















yet introduc ed, and the 
NEW PINK PLUME CELERY 
also oy in our GARDEN 
AND FARM ANNUAL for 1896, 
A copy will be sent free to every 
address. 


re) CROSMAN BROS., Rochester, W. Y. 





For HOGS, POULTRY, 
and all fence purposes. 
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Standard 
Fencing 
of U.8. 
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Sold by dealers. 


Always rives satisfaction. Freight 
" ake no other. Catalogue free. 
MeRULLEN WOVEN WIRE PENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Itry LM. for 1896 Finest 
book ever published, contains nearly 100 
pages, all printed in colors, plans for best 
poultry houses, sure remedies and recipes 
for all diseases, and howto make poultry 
and gardening pay. Sent post paid for 15c. 
John Bauscher ,Jr., box 108Freeport Ill, 








NEW MAMMOTH 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


“ Pure and Sure.” 


levelands 


BAKING POWDER. 


Manufactured nall Cleveland Brothers, Albany, N. Y. 
now by the ee ti aelice Powder Company, New York. 


has been used by American housewives for twenty-five 


years, and those who have used it longest praise it most, 
Receipt book free. Send stamp and address. Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 
_& 








a SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 
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IGYGLES. 












ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 

is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 

REWARD of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen ’96 Waverley 
during 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
sentence of the thief. This reward is open » X og, one excepting the owner of the 

stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one wert in any ¢ 

AET CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. NDIANA BICYCLE co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Get the BEST and Save Money! 


A handsome new BOOK of 184 pages; Beautiful Colored Plates. 
Tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow! 


cannot be had elsewhere, 
intend to purchase seeds, plants, or bulbs. Write TO-DAY ! 





Se 





Buy Seeds of BURPEE 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL,—The Leading American Seed Catalog. 


Rare NOVELTIES for 1896 that 
Price, 10 cents (less than cost), but mailed FREE to all who 


ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOCCod 





RARE SWEET PEAS 


- varieties of Eckford’s, New Giant, Gilt Edge Strain. 


represen from darkest crimson to snow 
of ordinary sweet peas. The very cream of the newest and rarest sweet 


you send silver for the above, we jee lude, absolutel 
of our world famous ROYAL PRIZE PANSI 

pass anything in pansies seen at the World’ s Fair; Hi 
Spotted, striped, and mottled in endless variety. 


good for 30 days only. 


Address, at once, 


M, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Florists and 5. . ° 





Our BEAUTIFUL BOUQUET COLLECTION, comprising over 30 
The finest collection ever 
brought together by any seedsman, Every color, combination, and shade are 

ted. w hite, with flowers double the — 


the fashionable and popular flower of the day. This magnificent collection con. 
tains over one ounce of seed (enough for a hedge), and we send it, together 
with printed directions for growing sweet peas, a copy of our new illustrated 
catalog for 189% and 20c,. premium coupon, on receipt of only 10 cents. 
Our catalog coutaing many new things that cannot be obtained elsewhere. If 
free, a regular 20c. packet 
said’ by good judges to sur- 
owers three inches across, 
We make this offer to get you 
to try our seeds, as we know, after a trial, you will use no others. The offer is 
The above seeds are exact ly the same as we advertise in 
our catalog for 45 cents. a&d thousands of packets have been sold at that price. 


CAN TOY, MAINE. 





BPEE EEE LEME 


The planter’s success depends most upon good 
seed. The greatest measure of success comes 
from planting Goegery’ s Seeds, Better than 
others because Home grown and selected with 
Y) greater care, from superior stock. All the 
newer varieties worth growing, all the old sorts 
that have proven best—vegetable and flower. 
q J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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DREER'S RELIABLE SEFEDS: 





PLANTS and BULBS 


, Asser erywhere known as THE BEST. Why risk poor ones w hen the best cost no more? Send postage 4 
Ca for ¢ KER'S GARDEN CALENDAR FoR 1895—richly illustrated ; two colored plates on cover, 
wn 


‘a na@hew andold,of merit, HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. $ 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit « only advertisements that are trustworthy. 





Ne pre ete be oe Brera eet tiger Rieger acer oth eS <i Rite ere gape 
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Shonld, however, an advertisement of a 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 





February 8, 1896 
Unanimous 


Choice 


The New York Mornin i. 
nal recently offered ten 

makes of bicycles as prizes in a 
guessing contest,giving the win- 

ners free choice of anyone of 
the ten machines. Theresult was 
ALL of the ten winners selected 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The Journal ac- 
cordingly bought 
ten Columbias, 
paying $100 each 


t them, without 
discount or rebate. 
On even terms 
few will choose a 
bicycle other than the Columbia 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hart- 
ford Bicycles is free if you call . 3 any Colum- 
bia agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent 
stamps. 





v 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Stores and Ag jes ‘in al t 


city and town. If Columbias are not propane 
pow. Bae Re ty oy your vicinity let us know, 











NEW CHEYSANTHEMUM SEED. 


ese charming new Chrysanthemums from Japan 
A the first year from seed. They embrace all styles, 
varieties and colors, including the exquisite new Ostrich 
Plume types Rosettes, Giobes, Fimbriated, Miniature 
and Mammoth. Sow the sced this spring ; the plants 
will bloom, profusely this fall, 2 cta. ‘per t., or 
For only 3Cc. we will mall all the followings 
1 pkt. NEW JAPANESE ag ae SEED. 
1 pkt. SCARLET tne fine red co: 





1 pkt. MABGA! TON, _-{ caer "blooms in’3moe, 
1 pkt, VERBENA GIANT at D yaw fea grat. 
1 pkt. FILIFERA or WEEPIN PALM. a oF ae d plact. 

1 pkt. D yen Deane FLO WERED CA mized, ex. fine, 
1 pkt. CUPID DW. SWEET PEA (3 Sceds). 

10 Bulbs FANCY ‘SEAD IOLUS, all different colors. 

2 “ NEW ORSHID GLADIOLUS, exquisite colors, 
ew OZALIS, different colors. 


and our GREAT CATALOGUE, 136 pages, with magnificent 

colored and covers. These 7 packets of seed 

Novelties and 15 choice Bulbs (worth $1.35: will all flower 

} ~~ 2 ne, we cond | om, L: 1r 80 CENTS only to 
roduce our superior 


OUR. CATALOGUE § 


rder at cnce, 
ot) Flower and ble 
Seeds, Bulbs, Pia: and 
Fruits is t ever issucd: profusely 
ilustretod with B4—k a and colored ites. We 
offer the choicest standard sorts and fi Novelties. 
We are headquarters for all that is New, Rare and 
elegant Catalogue will be sent Free to 
any who order or expect to order after getting it. 


JOM LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, H. ¥. 


In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 











day School Times. 


arty not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
vy. 
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